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II. JACOB AND THE “SOUTH COUNTRY.” 
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MOSQUE AT HEBRON. 


Soutu of Beersheba the hills fade 
away, and are lost in the rolling country 
which stretches onward to the distant 
mountain-land lying on the northern 
part of the great Et Tih plateau. As 
one passes up from the Sinaitic Wilder- 
ness into the hill country of Palestine, 
he notices in the last twenty miles before 


reaching Beersheba the symptoms of a 
change. The aromatic shrubs of the 
desert gradually disappear, and grass 
takes its place. There are no trees, 
and yet the ground loses its almost fear- 
fully sterile look and begins to put on 
the first indications of fertility. Of all 
the travelers who have written of this 
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south country, no other one has traced 
its features with the tender fidelity of 
Bonar, the Scotch poet and preacher, 
in his “ Desert of Sinai,” and “ Land of 
Promise ;””—both excellent and admir- 
able works. 

Not that there is much that can detain 
the traveler for any length of time ; 
its resources are very slight, and its fea- 
tures are not striking. . Yet, as the home 
of Abraham for an exceedingly attractive 
part of his life, as the home of Isaac and 
of Jacob for a part of theirs, it is one of 
the most interesting regions mentioned 
in the Bible. It is not yet, strange to 
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° BEERSHEBA 


THE ‘‘SOU'TH COUNTRY.” 
say, thoroughly explored. While there 
is scarcely a wady between Dan and 
Beersheba which has not been examined 
with a certain degree of care, the south 
country is known only as it has been 
traversed by the caravan routes of the 
desert. The two hasty tours madea few 
years ago by Rev. Mr. Rowland, in 
search of Kadesh, lasting but three or 
four days each, are almost the only ones 
which have been made south of Beer- 
sheba, except by those who have had 
occasion to cross the region. And, dis- 
credited as Mr. Rowland. apparently 
must be, in respect to his alleged discov- 
ery of the site of Kadesh, and the fan- 
cied identification of the well which he 
encountered in the desert with the one 
which Hagar stumbled upon when fam- 
ished and at the door of death, still the 
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remarks which he makes show that, in 
spite of the distempered enthusiasm 
with which he recounts his explorations, 
there is a rich field for the researches of 
a learned, careful, and zealous man. 
Yet even with such exploration there is 
no startling mystery in that south coun- 
try which will be brought to light. We 
know almost beyond question that the 
country where Abraham lived was at 
Beersheba and in its immediate vicinity ; 
that Isaac went westward to Gerar, and 
digged his numerous wells up and down 
the course of Wady Sheriah, a broad 
and shallow watercourse a few miles 
south-east of Gaza, and run- 
ning toward the latter city. 
Very careful research might 
bring to light the wells which 
the provident and domestic 
Isaac digged ; the sources of 
| such frequent controversy be- 
| tween his herdsmen and those 
| of the Philistine king. Even 
| to the present day, wells are 
| the most valuable possession 
| of the Arab tribes, and no 
i contentions are so prolonged 

or so bitter as those which 
are held in respect to their possession. 
But of all the wells of the whole re- 
gion, no two come so prominently for- 
ward as Beersheba, the favorite resi- 
dence of Abraham and Jacob, and 
Beer-lahai-roi, the place around which 
Isaac loved to call together his flock. Mr. 
Rowland, in his hasty tour through the 
south country, discovered a well some 
distance south of Wady Sheriah, the an- 
cient valley of Gerar, bearing the name 
Moilahi. This, from the resemblance 
in the names, he conjectured to be 
Hagar and Isaac’s Lahai-roi. — It -is 
scarcely possible that this was the case. 
The country where Rowland made. his 
early discoveries is too barren to-have 
been attractive to a good husbandman 
like Isaac; he would have chosen the 
more fertile land south of Gaza,’and. in 
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fact encroaching some distance upon 
what was the subsequent: territory of 
the Philistines. The retem or juniper 
bush grows there now just as it did in the 
olden time, and it affordsa scanty shelter 
from the sun’s rays to the Arab of to-day, 
just as it did to Elijah, while he was on 
his pilgrimage to Horeb, and had ad- 
vanced a day’s journey south of Beer- 
sheba. 
Here, then, in this half fertile, half 
desert tract, was the real home of the 
patriarchs. South of it was the wilder- 
ness, the subsequent scene of their de- 
scendants’ trials and protracted wander- 
ings; north of it was the home of the 
Canaanites, the powerful and partly civ- 
ilized descendants of Ham. With the 
patriarchal families.we see mingled rival 
lords of the soil, the Abimelechs, wan- 
dering princes also, men: who lived in 
tents and possessed vast flocks and 
herds. Abraham did not attempt to 
dispossess the strong tribes which he 
found lying between Dan and Beer- 
sheba ; but, after tarrying briefly at She- 
chem, Bethel, and Hebron, he went a 
few miles farther south, to the open 
country, where there were no walled 
cities, and here he and his sons and his 
sons’ sons led their roving, pastoral life. 
We trace Hagar, passing beyond that 
desert where she famished, making her 
abode for a season in Egypt, and secur- 
ing a wife there for her son Ishmael ; 
but none.of the descendants (Gen. xxv.) 
work their way northward into the land 
of the Canaanites; they go south-east- 
ward into the hills and plains, and be- 
come ‘the fathers of those wandering 
Arabs, who perpetuate, in the smallest 
details, the peculiarities of the time when 
Ishmael led his roving life. The other 
descendants of Abraham, his sons by 
Keturah (Gen. xxv.) went farther away, 
and we find them and their successors 
in the most fertile parts of Arabia Felix. 


‘Isaac remains at Beersheba and Mamre, 


and_in the Vale of Gerar, a little west- 


ward, never leaving that region but 
once, and then when his father carried 
him for sacrifice to Moriah. I have al- 
ready alluded to the rock tomb which 
Abraham purchased of the Hittite tribe, 
and which was directly before those oaks 
of Mamre which for thirteen years shel- 
tered Abraham’s tents. The upland of 
Mamre is passed now by the traveler 
directly after leaving Hebron and going 
northward, itself bare and possessed of 
little that is striking or interesting, saving 
a great oak, a vivid reminder of the tere- 
binth under which Abraham refreshed 
himself. But the grave has had a more 
splendid destiny than the shaded spot 
where Abraham lived. There is no doubt 
whatever that the place where Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob 
and Leah, were buried, is now sacredly 
guarded within the mosque at Hebron. 
It is one of those places which are 
equally revered at the present time by 
Jew, Mahometan, and Christian; and 
there has been not a year nor a day 
since the time of Abraham when that 
rock tomb has been exposed to desecra- 
tion, or when a guard has not been set 
over it. From the time when Abraham 
purchased it, down all the centuries of 
the Old Covenant, it remained in the 
hands of the Jews. The Christians then 
gained possession of it; then the Ma- 
hometans grasped it; but the patriarchs, 
and especially Abraham, were beloved 
in their eyes, and it suffered no detri- 
ment. The Christians held it again for 
the little season in which the Crusaders 
were victorious, and then relinquished it 
once more into the hands of the Mos- 
lems. These hold it to-day, as must 
be said to the shame of the Christian 
world. There is but one race which 
should possess and keep that hallowed 
tomb, —the Jews themselves. It ought, 
indeed, to be freely open to the Gentile 
world ; to those who, though not of the 
Abrahamic lineage, yet revere his mem- 
ory and accept the Christian fulfilling of 
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his faith ; and yet it is owed to the Jews, 
that it be taken from those who hold it 
now in their foul and unseemly clutch, 
and given to the descendants of the an- 
cient patriarchs. Happily, the strong 
arm of the British government has 
wrested within our days what assuredly 
would not have been given, and the 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by a 
small and chosen party of friends and 
scholars, has been permitted to go as 
far as some might perhaps consider it 
seemly under any circumstances to ad- 
vance. It is true, they did not enter the 
cave itself; the darkened shrines which 
bear the names of the ancient patriarchs 
and their wives, and which are jealously 
guarded by the Moslem keepers, are di- 
rectly over the tomb; yet in that part of 
the mosque which is called the Shrine 
of Abraham the royal party saw a hole 
about eight inches across, which leads 
directly into the cave below. Every 
night a lamp is lowered into the vault, 
but it is withdrawn by day. The origi- 
nal entrance is closed by masonry, but 
was doubtless on the southern face of 
the hill, and so situated that Abraham 
as he sat under his oaks could look fully 
into it. The student who may wish to 
trace the architectural history of the 
mosque will find it fully detailed in Rit- 
ter’s work on the Holy Land, Vol. III. 


pp: 305, et sq.; and no one can fail to be. 
instructed by the graphic narrative which — 


Dean Stanley, one_ of the Prince of. 
Wales’s party, has given of the royal 
visit in 1862. Itis not to be forgotten 
that the great earnestness to penetrate 
the cave of Machpelah is peculiar, it 
would seem, to the Christian nations of 
the present day. The pasha of Jerusa- 
lem, who yielded the right of entrance 
to the English party, expressed wonder 
at their curiosity, and said that “he had 
never thought of visiting the mosque 
for any other purpose than snuffing the 
sacred air.” Yet it may be doubted 
whether, in case a strong curiosity should 
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prompt a Mahometan to descend, be 
would dare to, for Quaresmius tells us. 
“that early as the seventh century it was, 
firmly believed that if any Mussulman 
entered the cavern, immediate death 
would be the consequence.” I trust, 
however, that the growing weakness of 
the Turkish government will allow of 
even more perfect exploration. It is 
not too much to say that, in a good 
measure of probability, the body of Ja- 
cob, embalmed as it was in Egypt, is in 
as perfect condition there to-day as are 
the mummies which are disinterred on 
the Nile; and it may be the first layers 
of the masonry to be still seen at He- 


bron were laid by Joseph: himself, on 


the occasion of his father’s sumptuous 
funeral. That this is no idle fancy is 
shown by the wealth and power of the 
man, whose father had been a Hebrew 
shepherd, but who had wrought out his 
fortune with such signal success in 
Egypt. Here Joseph had become ha- 
bituated to magnificent sepulchers, as 
well as to sumptuous sepultures ; and 
after that costly pageantry of burial de- 
scribed so strikingly in the closing chap- 
ter of Genesis, it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that he would fail to designate 
with some architectural memorial the 
simple rock grave which his great-grand- 
father purchased, and which for three 
generations had lain in its original rude- 
ness. 

Jacob’s return to the land of his fore- 
fathers, that he might take a wife from 
his own family and not from strangers, 
brings Haran momentarily into view 
again ; and not Haran only, but one or 
two other places which have already 
become familiar to us in connection with 
Abraham’s wanderings. He leaves Beer- 
sheba, the home of his childhood, but he 
leaves it not to return to its comparative 
bareness, and the scanty resources which 
it had yielded to Abraham and Isaac. 
We find him living farther north, in the 
fertile vale of Hebron and on the fruit- 
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ful plain of Shechem, but no more in the 
south country. His way led him from 
his childhood’s home along the great 
ridge which runs north and southward 
all the way from Dan to Beersheba. We 
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Bethel, the same place already noticed, 
the Luz of a former time, on a mountain 
directly east of which Abraham and Lot 
stood. when they surveyed the whole 
country and divided it between them- 
selves. On one of the stones of that 


get no glirapse of him till he reaches 
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still wild and rocky spot Jacob pillowed 
his head and saw in his dream the lad- 
der that reached to the stars. On he 
went, —no names of places given us, — 
“and came to the distant Mesopotamia, 
the land of the people of the East,” and 


at last greeted his kinsmen of Haran. 
Near the home of his grandfather he 
wrought his fourteen years’ service, and 
at last returned, no longer a solitary 
shepherd with crook and staff alone, but 
a man of substance. His flight with his 
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wives and herds carried him, not, as be- 
fore, past the foot of Hermon and not 
far from Damascus, but south-westward, 
direct toward the mountains of Gilead, 
a distance of 350 miles. This natural 
defense he reached on the seventh day. 
The hight Mizpah, where he made his 
covenant with Laban, was long considered 
a sacred spot, and the cairn erected 
there testified to the historical interest 
of the place. It is not known with cer- 
tainty at the present time where was 
that Mizpah, ‘one of the many whose 
names are scattered through the Bible, 
and all of them designating a lofty natu- 
ral watch-tower ; but there is but little 
doubt that it lay on the eastern part of 
the Gilead range. Thence Jacob passed 
westward to the site of his next encamp- 
ment, Mahanaim. This place, the scene 
of that “wrestling” which has given its 
ownname to the Jabbok River, is familiar- 
lyknown. It can be readily seen from any 
high point near the plain of Esdraelon. 
The eye, tracing the Jabbok ‘from its 
confluence with the Jordan eastward, 
sees with distinctness, even at a consid- 
erable distance, the cleft which the river 
makes through the great rock wall which 
runs parallel with the Jordan, on the 
eastern bank, from its source to its 
mouth. On this ravine, but a half-day’s 
march from the Jordan, was Mahanaim. 
From this point Jacob sent his messen- 
gers southward to the mountains of Seir, 
the possession of his brother Esau, to 
greet and propitiate that powerful chief- 
tain. Instead of bringing back a peace- 
ful response, the martial brother, having 
already subdued the powerful Horites, 
who formerly inhabited Seir, headed 
his bands and rushed northward, as if 
with the object of checking Jacob’s ad- 
vance. I need not remind the reader 
of the fear of the younger brother, of 
the rich present sent to propitiate the 
elder, of the sudden revulsion in the 
mind of the impulsive Esau, and the 
peaceful interview of the chieftains. 
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Esau and Jacob part on the borders of 
the Jabbok for the last time ; the former 
returns with his retinue to his own 
mountains, the latter crosses the brook, 
then follows its course to the Jordan, 
and lodges at Succoth. Here he does 
not erect tents; he is passing into a 
higher stage of life. Succoth means 
“booths ;? and the place, thousands of 
years subsequently the scene of Lynch’s 
encampment on the Jordan, testifies in 
its very etymology that there, on Israel’s - 
real entering the promised land as a na- 
tion, the day of tents and nomadic wan- 
derings had passed away for ever. 

From Succoth, near the confluence of 
the Jabbok and the Jordan, there are wa- 
dies, or gorges, running north-westward 
to the plain of Esdraelon and westward 
to the neighborhood of Shechem. The 
course which Jacob then took is one 
which has been frightfully familiar to the 
people of Palestine ever since. Down 
that cleft which he followed, over that 
same ford where he crossed the Jordan, 
and up the wadies, are even now, and 
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VICINITY OF NABLUS. 


1. Jacob’s Well. 2. Joseph’s Tomb. 3. Holy place 
of the Samaritans. 4. Nablis. ; 


have always been, the ravaging courses 
of those terrible Arabs who come from 
the east, and who are so much fiercer 
than any who are met in Palestine, or in 
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the Sinai Peninsula. Itis that open door 
eastward which now makes the rich vale 
of Esdraelon little better than a waste 
of flowers, uncut grass, and rank weeds; 
no man. dares till it, for with the ap- 
proach of harvest the Arabs would come 
up from across the Ghor, by Jacob’s for- 
mer path, and bring terror to man and 
destruction to every growing thing, And 
so it will be, so long as the present in- 
efficient government holds sway, —a gov- 
ernment so notoriously deficient in the 
power to protect its people that a land 
which once supported eight millions of 
souls now meagerly gives sustenance to 
one-tenth of that number. 


JACOB’S WELL, 
Shechem, that loveliest of all the vales 
of Palestine, wrought the same effect 
upon Jacob that it had done upon Abra- 


ham. As we find the grandfather tarry- 
ing at the plain of Moreh, and building 
an altar there, so, under its changed 
name of Shechem, we see that it wins 
the grandson just as cordially. It was 
doubtless inhabited in Abraham’s day, 
but of its earlier tenants we do not 
hear ; enough that Abraham went south- 
ward before coming into collision with 
them. And there by the side of that 
well which Jacob digged, and which, 
little changed, can be seen to-day, the 
shrewd, careful man could have lived 
without serious contention as well as 
Isaac lived in the valley of Gerar, far to 
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the south. But this was not to be. The 
strivings of Isaac’s herdsmen with those 
of Abimelech were easily pacified, in 
comparison with the feuds which the tur- 
bulent sons of Jacob stirred up with the 
Canaanites, who possessed the valley of 
Shechem. The cautious and peace- 
loving patriarch preferred to withdraw to 
a less favored spot, to the vale of He- 
bron, which his grandfather Abraham 
and his father Isaac had loved. His 
journey southward took him past a site 
already sacred in his memory, the Luz 
or Bethel, where that wonderful vision 
of angels ascending and descending 
came to him as he lay beneath the stars. 
He, as well as his grandfather before 
him, appears to have always passed 
around that strong rock where the Jebu- 
sites lived, little conscious of its great 
destiny, and only once coming into mo- 
mentary sight as the home of Melchise- 
dek, whence he goes forth to greet 
Abraham after his victory over the 
kings of the East. But, south of. the 
Jerusalem that was to be, Jacob came to 
a place which was to witness his great- 
est sorrow. On the highland a little 
north of Bethlehem, at a place called 
Ephrath, Rachel died and was buried. 
The place of her burial, kept in remem- 
brance by successive structures, one of 
which, of comparatively modern con- 
struction, can be seen even now, is 
unquestionably authentically preserved. 


RACHEL’S TOMB. 


She could not be carried to Hebron, it 
would seem; she must be buried by the 
wayside, where she fell. The next stage 
brings him to familiar ground, ‘to He- 


. 
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bron and Mamre, and they become his 
home till his visit to Egypt. His sons 
do not appear to have repressed the 
wish to return and feed their flocks on 
the far richer and more extensive pas- 
ture lands of the north; and we find 
them once more on that fertile plain of 
Shechem, tending their flocks, while 
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Joseph goes ten miles farther north- 
eastward, to Dothan, just on the south- 
ern border of the vale of Escraelon. 
This place was brought to light by Rob- 
inson and Van de: Velde, only fifteen 
years ago; the traces of the great an- 
cient road running southward toward 
Egypt being still discernible. 


NABLUS (ANCIENT SHECHEM.) 


THE STORY OF THE ARMADA. 


BY MARY RARRETT. 


EVERYBODY likes to talk over a great 
danger well past. There isa kind of fas- 
cination in retracing the perilous track 
along which, by God’s mercy, we were 
safely led. We are never tired of telling 
the tale of our marvelous rescue, so 
long as we can find anybody to hear it. 
We are almost glad to have been in the 
danger, since there is such pleasure in 
remembering our escape. If the im- 
pending catastrophe threatened not one 
life merely, but many; if it imperiled 
not life alone, but something far more 
dear, the recollection is not the less 
thrilling for that. 


There was a year long ago, when such 
a crisis overhung those whose blood 
runs in our veins, — the land we call our 
mother country. But for the deliverance 
wrought by a divine hand, England 
would then have been lost. With her 
would have gone down, not Protestant 
Holland alone, but the future American . 
republic, blasted in its germ, would have | 
perished too. Free institutions, liberty 
of conscience, the light of God’s holy 
word, would have been blotted out at 
their very dawning by a black eclipse 
whose duration none could foretell. We 
should never forget that the England of 
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1538 belongs to us, no less than to those 
whose homes are on English soil to-day. 
And we, no less than they, have a right 
to rejoice in the salvation then and there 
wrought out for us all. 

It had been twenty years since the 
beginning of the great struggle for reli- 
gious liberty in the Netherlands; and 
it was going on still. On the one side 
was Philip II., the bigoted and despotic 
monarch of Spain, already the acknowl- 
edged master of half the world, and de- 
termined to reduce his rebellious sub- 
jects to absolute submission, cost what 
it might. On the other were now ar- 
rayed merely seven little Netherland 
States, the other ten having been already 
subdued. It was a hard and unequal 
contest. Since the death of their great 
leader, William of Orange, these States 
had sought the alliance of their Protes- 
tant neighbor, Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
Jand, and. were now nominally under her 
protection. And though she was too 
parsimonious to aid them as much as 
she was able, she had done just enough 
to make Philip a very hearty enemy to 
her, as well as to them. 

Philip had not succeeded altogether to 
his mind, thus far, in the Netherland af- 
fair. To be sure, there had been a vast 
deal of blood spilt, and misery inflicted, 
in the course of these twenty years ; and 
that was all very well, so far as it went. 
But the rebel Hollanders were not a whit 
the less stiff in their rebellion, for all 
that. Since Queen Elizabeth was aid- 
ing and abetting them to some extent, 
Philip had lately concluded that the ea- 
siest way to conquer the Netherlands 
would be to conquer England first. 
With such an excellent base of opera- 
tions as that fertile island would afford, 
he then could finish the Low Countries 
at his leisure. 

The more he turned the matter over 
in his own mind, sitting safe and quiet 
at his writing-table in the splendid Es- 
corial, the more charming did this plan 
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appear. It was only to beat the English 
soundly, once at sea and once on shore, 
and the task would be done. Nor were 
such anticipations wholly chimerical. 
England three hundred years ago was 


_by no means what she is now. A cen- 


tury later, her population was only five 
millions and a half. Spain, on the other 
hand, was the most powerful empire on 
the face of the earth. Philip had some 
reason to feel confident that he could 
equip such a fleet and such an army, and 
give them such a commander-in-chief, as 
to make victory morally certain. — Eliza- 
beth, being only a woman, would: of 
course take to flight as soon as the in- 
vaders should set foot upon her shore ; 
everything would be: left in confusion ; 
the English Catholics, who numbered 
about half the population of the king- 
dom, would at once rise to hail their de- 
liverers; James of Scotland would doubt- 
less lend a helping hand; and so all 
would: go on gloriously. The Holy 
Inquisition would be established forth- 
with, —for this was one of the great 
ends kept in view from the outset, — and 
the blessed work of hanging, beheading, 
and burning heretics would proceed as 
tranquilly in England as it had long 
donein Spain. All this having been ac- 
complished, the Hollanders would have 
no other alternative than to submit to a 
similar fate. 

In order to a result so desirable, much 
depended on keeping the grand scheme 
a profound secret. This was likely to 
be rather difficult. The magnitude of 
the preparations would of itself be suffi- 
cient to betray the affair, even were no- 
body particularly cugious to find out 
what was going on. It was necessary to 
conceal the plot, as far as possible, even 
from its friends; and for a long time 
Philip hoodwinked the pope himself, 
well aware that Rome was no place to 
keep a secret. “If you would invade 
England,” suggested his ‘Holiness, con- 
fidentially, “I would give a million to 
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help the blessed work. Only let me 
know just when you are going to do it.” 
Philip prudently replied that he hada 
very good relish for the task, and should 
-be glad of the offered million; but as 
there were great impediments at pres- 
ent, the pope would oblige him by re- 
serving the money till he should call for 
it. So his Holiness was little wiser than 
before. 

It was highly important, likewise, 
to prevent France from meddling with 
the matter. France, being. the chief 
rival of Spain, would not be likely to 
leave her to conquer England and Ire- 
land undisturbed, unless her own hands 
were very full of business at home. 
For that purpose, nothing could be bet- 
ter than a good civil war. People do 
not gossip about their neighbors while 
their own houses are on fire. Happily 
for Philip, a conflagration in France was 
“never difficult to kindle, still less to 
keep alive. Did no other combustibles 
chance to offer, the two great religious 
factions were always on hand. Just a 
slight -collision between Catholics and 
Huguenots, and the smoldering fire- 
‘brands were sure to blaze up beautifully. 
The Duke of Guise, faithful incendiary 
that he was, stood ready to fan the flame 
whenever there seemed the least danger 
of its dying out. And however long it 
might take to get the Armada ready, 
Philip might reasonably hope, by a suit- 
able outlay, to succeed in keeping up a 
cheerful blaze in France all the while. 
The holy end in view would of course 
justify the somewhat disreputable means. 

Philip was not himself a warrior, still 
‘less a general. But the great enterprise 
was sure to have a leader of consum- 
mate ‘skill; in the person of Alexander 
Farnese, Duke of Parma, and nephew 
of the king, who was now carrying on 
the war in the Netherlands. And though 
Parma had everywhere had the name of 
being not only a great general, but a 
chivalrous and honorable man, his royal 
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master knew he would scruple at noth- 
ing enjoined by him. He was so true 
to Philip that, upon occasion, he could 
be utterly false to everybody else. Of 
course, this was no small consideration. 


In order to quiet suspicion while the 


Armada was being fitted out, it would 
be necessary to do an immense amount 
of lying; and Alexander of Parma was 
precisely the man to do it. Almost any- 
body can tell a lie; but few can do 
it with such a truthful air that you can 
not help believing every word. Parma, | 
however, possessed this rare gift, as well 
as many other eminent qualifications. 
And, upon the whole, Philip felt the ut- 
most confidence that the invasion of 
England would prove a glorious success. 
He had even arranged it in his own 
mind that Alexander should be crowned 
king of that doomed country. Further- 
more, in order to have things settled 
once for all throughout the whole island, 
he had planned that his nephew should 
marry the captive Mary, Queen of Scots. 
One is strongly reminded of a certain 
famous receipt for cooking a hare, which 
sagely begins, “ First’ catch it.” The 
future destinies of Englaid were not so 
completely in Philip’s hands as he fan- 
cied they were. 

The first thing Parma had to do was 
to get possession of Sluys, in order to 
have a convenient seaport. Accordingly, 
he proceeded to take it, though not 
without a desperate resistance from its 
brave little garrison. He was then to 
prepare and assemble—out of reach of 
the rebel cruisers that blockaded the 
whole Flemish coast—a great number 
of small vessels, for the transportation 
of his troops across the channel to Eng- 
land, as soon as the Armada from Spain 
should be ready to convoy them thither. 
Alexander was most diligent in execut- 
ing his share of the preliminaries. He 
not only provided everything necessary 
in the way of munitions of war, but went 
so far as to order most gorgeous equip- 
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‘ments for certain troops, who were to 

figure in his triumphant entrance into 
London. It is amusing to read how 
many thousand yards of cramoisy velvet, 
how much satin and embroidery, how 
many hundred-weight of gold and silver 
lace, and what quantities of pearls and 
diamonds, were bought “ to apparel him 
and his train, on that august occasion ;” 
since it turned out that Parma never 
made any entry into London, either in 
triumph or otherwise. 

It was designed that the invasion 
should take place in the year 1587; and 
‘the month of October had been chosen, 
because the English barns would then 
be full of grain, and the fields would 
have been sown for the next year. But 
when the time came, the Armada was 
not ready. Month after “month its sail- 
ing was put off; and more than half a 
year had elapsed before it actually set 
forth. Meanwhile, there were very few 
people not shrewd enough to perceive 
that something extraordinary was on 
foot. Clearly, it was not for nothing 
‘that there was such unwonted bus- 
tle in the ship-yards of Spain; such lay- 
ing of huge keels, such rearing of 
lofty decks, such launching and rigging 
and arming of stately galleons and gal- 
easses there. In that part of the Low 
Countries held by Parma, too, the same 
ceaseless activity prevailed. Whole for- 
-ests'were being cut down to make flat- 
bottomed boats and hoys. | Nobody 
could tell what it all meant, for nobody 
certainly knew; but many were begin- 
ning to guess. Presently there ap- 
peared to be some little stir in the dock- 
yards of England, and Holland as well ; 
but the amount of it was greatly over- 
estimated by Parma, when he wrote to 
his royal master that the enemy were 
getting ready “most furiously.” They 
‘had abundant need to do so; but in 
England there was still great doubt 
whether the Spaniards really were com- 
ing thither, and so the work went on in 
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a very languid and uncertain manner. 
Elizabeth loved money, and grudged 
spending it on military. preparations, 
which might not be needed after all. 
The great queen was rather small in 
some traits of her otherwise lofty char- 
acter. This was not the first time she 
had been known to withhold more than 
was meet, when such a course really 
tended to poverty. And now she seemed 
willing to risk her kingdom by inade- 
quate defenses, rather than spend enough 
to make them sure and strong. 

The researches of recent historians in 
the archives of Spain, England, and the 
Low Countries, have shed new light 
upon the events of those days. Having 
before us the secret correspondence of 
the various parties, rescued thus from 
the oblivion of three centuries, we may 
be tolerably sure of arriving at the truth. 
The greatest knaves must needs be hon- 
est with each other. In the early months 
of 1588, there was much negotiating at 
Ostend, between Parma and the com- 
missioners of Elizabeth; and honest 
souls wondered greatly that with so ar- 
dent a desire on both sides to conclude 
peace, peace was not concluded. Phil- 
ip’s private letters to. Parma make it 
plain that he did not want it done; and 
Parma understood the great art of 
“How not to do it,” as completely as 
any official of the present day. They 
did want to gain time, however; and 
while “red tape” was being untied and 
tied up again at Ostend, they gained 
some five or six months. In Spain, 
those months were spent in busy prepa- 
rations for war; in England, in waiting 
for the peace commissioners, and doing 
nothing. Meanwhile, when Parma was 
questioned upon his’ honor, as a Chris- 
tian gentleman, whether’ there was any 
truth in the unpleasant rumors of an 
impending invasion of England, he sol- 
emnly declared, with his hand on his 
heart, that he knew nothing of any such 
scheme. It is no discredit to Elizabeth, 
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that, conscious of being herself sincere, 
she could not believe such stupendous 
lying possible, and therefore believed 
the lies. 

In the last days of May, 1588, the 
great Armada set sail from Lisbon, where 
it had been waiting some weeks for a 
favorable wind. It numbered about one 
hundred and forty vessels, ranging as to 
capacity from three hundred to twelve 
hundred tons. It was sub-divided into 
ten squadrons, each commanded by 
some officer of distinction, and all un- 
der the authority of the Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, as admiral-in-chief. There 
were about sixty galleons, which Motley 
describes as “ huge, round-stemmed, 
clumsy vessels, with bulwarks three or 
four feet thick, and built up at stem and 
stern like castles. The galeasses, of 
which there were four, were a third 
larger than the ordinary galley, and were 
rowed each by three hundred galley- 
slaves. They consisted of an enormous 
towering fortress at the stern, a castel- 
lated structure almost equally massive 
in front, with seats for the rowers amid- 
ships. At stem and stern, and between 
the slaves’ benches, were heavy cannon. 
These galeasses were floating edifices 
very wonderful to contemplate. There 
were splendid state apartments, cabins, 
chapels, and pulpits, in each, and they 
were amply provided with awnings, cush- 
ions, streamers, standards, gilded saints, 
and bands of music. To take part in an 
ostentatious pageant, nothing could be 
better devised. To sail and to fight, 
they were the worst machines ever 
launched upon the ocean. The four 
galleys were similar to the four gale- 
asseS in every respect but that of size, 
in which they were by one-third infe- 
rior.” 

The aggregate tonnage of the fleet 
was 59,120; the number of guns 3,165. 
There were nearly twenty thousand sol- 
diers on board, together with more than 
eight thousand sailors, and two thousand 
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galley-slaves. There was also a band 
of volunteers from the most noble fami- 
lies of Spain, numbering, with their at- 
tendants, nearly two thousand more. 
The vicar-general of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion was also on board, together with 
about three hundred friars and inquisi- 
tors, eager to set in operation, in English 
homes, their horrid enginery of torture 
and death. 

The Armada was to proceed at once 
to Calais roads, and there to be joined 
by the Duke of Parma, with his vet- 
eran army of seventeen thousand men. 
Thence crossing together to Dover, 
Parma was to land with about twenty- 
three thousand of the troops, and to 
march directly upon London. Mean- 
while, Medina Sidonia, with the remain- 
ing force, was’ to occupy the Isle of 
Wight. But this all-important junction 
of the two armies at Calais was the one 
thing which had been left unprovided 
for. There were a hundred and. forty 
cruisers of Holland and Zealand guard- 
ing every nook and cranny of the coast, 
so that Parma’s light flotilla could find 
no way of getting out to sea. His ves- 
sels were mere transport-boats, of such 
dimensions as permitted them to navi- 
gate the canals and other inland waters 
of the Low Countries, and had not the 
least ability to resist an attack. Unless 
the blockading fleet should first be 
routed by the Spanish ships, Parma’s 
army could not quit the shore. But, on 
the other hand, the Armada had no 
men-of-war suitable to venture among 
the dangerous shoals of the Flemish 
coast. They were too unwieldy for this 
perilous service. It appeared as much 
out of the question for Mahomet to go 
to the mountain, as for the mountain to 
come to Mahomet. Parma had fore- 
seen this difficulty long ago, but he had 
labored in vain to make Philip perceive 
it too. It could not be got into his head 
that there were any blockading squad- 
rons there; or that, if there were, Parma 
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could not come out, in spite of them all, 


whenever he should find it convenient. 

Some three weeks after the Armada 
had set forth, and in the dangerous 
neighborhood of Cape Finisterre, it was 
overtaken by a severe storm. The Dz- 
ana, which was the largest of the four 
great galleys, went to the bottom, with all 
on board, —chapels, pulpits, and gilded 
Madonnas among the rest. Two others 
of the same squadron, the Przzcess and 
the Vasana, were likewise in imminent 
peril. On board the latter, among the 
wretched slaves who toiled at the oars, 
satone David Gwynn, a Welshman, who 
had been taken prisoner of war eleven 
years before. He was known to have 
been a sailor all his life; and in this 
desperate crisis, the less experienced 
master of the galley condescended to 
ask his advice. David Gwynn was not 
slow to seize the opportunity for which 
he had waited all those weary, wretched 
years. “There is no use in trying to 
overtake the rest of the fleet,” replied 
he. “Unless we take in every rag of 
sail, and trust to the oars alone, we are 
sure to go.to the bottom. These sol- 
diers can not help us now; send them 
below, where they will be out of our 
way, and we will do our best to reach 
the nearest port.” The anxious captain 
dared not refuse ; and accordingly all the 
soldiers, except a few who sat on the 
benches among the chained rowers, were 
ordered beneath the hatches. 

There was scarcely a man among all 
that wretched gang who had not con- 
trived to fashion for himself some rude 
weapon, which he secretly wore, ready 
for any chance of escape. At a signal 
from Gwynn, each slave stabbed the 
soldier nearest him, while their leader 
killed the captain. Then, rushing below, 
they overpowered and put to death all 
the rest. 
of the fourth galley, the Royal, sus- 
pected foul play on board the Vasana, 
and sent a broadside which killed nine 
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of the mutineers. But David Gwynn 
and his meu were now well armed, and 
as bold as desperation could make them. 
They boarded the Roya/, and with the 
help of its own slaves mastered the ves- 
sel and put the soldiers to the sword. 
The gale had now abated. The brave 
Welshman made his way toward the 
French coast with his two great galleys, 
and landed at Bayonne. Of that luck- 
less squadron, only one was left. to join 
the fleet, which was finally re-assembled 
at Corufia. 

A full month was spent in repairing 
damages; and it was not until July 
twenty-second that the Armada again 
set sail. Seven days later, the Span- 
iards first caught sight of English shores, 
as they entered the channel. 

England had been kept very much in 
the dark about the impending invasion. 
By this time, however, most people were 
beginning to suspect there was some 
truth in the thousand rumors that were 
afloat. How could there be so great a 
smoke without at least a little fire? 
Yet stories were sometimes made “ out 
of whole cloth,” to be sure; and so, 
after all, who could tell? Anyhow, 
they knew there had been a terrible 
storm in the Bay of Biscay; and no 
doubt the Armada, wherever it was 
bound, had been snugly tied up in the 
dry-docks for one good long while to 
come, which was a great mercy. . Dur- 
ing this very week, orders had come 
down from London to the lord admiral 
at Plymouth, to disarm the four largest 
ships, as they were sure not to be wanted 
before another year. But, happily, this 
had not yet been effected, when on Fri- 
day evening, July twenty-ninth, a mer- 
chant ship came full sail into Plymouth 
Bay with tidings that the dreaded Ar- 
mada had actually been seen in the 
channel that very day. 

Then England awoke. There was no 
longer any doubt. Not a moment was 
lost. “The blaze of ten thousand bea- 
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con fires,” says Motley, “from the 
Land’s End to Margate, and from the 
Isle of Wight to Cumberland, gave 
warning to every Englishman that the 
enemy was at last upon them.” In 
Maculay’s fine poem, “ The Armada,” 
he has most vividly pictured the instant 
rising of our brave fathers against their 
mighty foe :— 


“ Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on 
the purple sea ; 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor 
e’er again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from 
Lynn to Milford Bay, 

The time of slumber was as bright, as busy 
as the day ; 

For swift to east, and swift to west, the 
warning radiance spread, — 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone, it 
shone on Beachy Head. 

Far o’er the deep the Spaniard saw, along 
each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those 
twinkling points of fire. 


“The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked 
forth into the night, 

And saw, o’erhanging Richmond Hill, that 
streak of blood-red light. 

The bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the 
death-like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the 
royal city woke. 

At once, on all her stately gates, arose the 
answering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her 
reeling spires ; . 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed 
loud the voice of fear, 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent 
back a louder cheer ; 

And from the farthest wards was heard the 
rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes 
dashed down each rousing street ; 

And. broader still became the blaze, and 
louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse 
came spurring in.” 


Times have changed since then. We 
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have telegrams instead of beacon-fires * 
now-a-days. But we can imagine what 
those ancestors of ours must have felt 
on that memorable night much_ better 
than we could have done a few years 
ago. A certain day of April is no less 
memorable to us. 

While the Armada was slowly moving 
onward toward the appointed rendezvous 
at Calais, there was a great stir in Ply- 
mouth harbor. Before sunrise, sixty of 
the best ships had left port. That Sat- 
urday afternoon, the hostile fleets had 
their first sight of each other, through 
the haze of a drizzling rain. At nine 
the next morning they met. There 
were one hundred and thirty-six Spanish 
ships, ninety of which were large ves- 
sels; while the English numbered only 
sixty-seven sail. 

The Armada offered battle, but the 
English declined, aware that, with ves- 
sels so light and swift as theirs, they 
could choose their own time for a regu- 
lar fight. For the present, they preferred 
hanging upon the rear, to tease, harass, 
and elude their clumsy foes, which they 
were able to do with all the ease in the 
world. The huge, towering galleons af- _ 
forded an easy mark to the English ar- 
tillery ; while the Spanish gunners were 
not expert enough to do much harm to 
their brisk little enemies, and most of 
their balls were quite thrown away. 
Admiral Oquendo, in his vexation, 
blamed his master-gunner for careless 
firing. The gunner, enraged at the re- 
proof, quietly laid a train to the powder- 
magazine, and, touching it off, threw him- 
self into the sea. Two decks blew up; 
the great castle at the stern rose into the 
clouds, and with it went the pay-master 
of the whole fleet, a vast amount of 
money, and two hundred men. In try- 
ing to aid the survivors, several other 
Spanish ships became entangled and 
much damaged. The great galleon of 
Don Pedro de Valdez, commander of 
the Andalusian squadron, having been 
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disabled, was at last forced to surrender. 
On the whole, this first “small fight,” as 
Hawkins called it, turned out quite to 
the satisfaction of our English fathers. 

The next day, Monday, August first, 
both fleets: moved onward along the 
coast, the English still hanging on the 
rear, but steadily refusing to come to 
close quarters. They were well aware 
that in a hand-to-hand grapple the great 
Spanish ships were sure to prove the 
stronger. Accordingly, they contented 
themselves with what they could do in 
less hazardous ways. The Armada must 
needs make the best of its way to Cal- 
ais; while its audacious pursuers, in 
their slender and swift-sailing craft, 
could fight, or leave off fighting, when- 
ever they liked. Doubtless they found 
it excellent fun to pelt the great Spanish 
galleons with a saucy broadside or two, 
and then to slip, as it were, through the 
very fingers of their unwieldy and exas- 
perated foes. 

So it went on until Tuesday morning, 
when the first general engagement took 
place. They were sailing between Port- 
land and St. Albans Head, when the Ar- 
mada, taking advantage of a change of 
wind, attacked the English fleet. The 
battle was protracted, but indecisive. 
“We had a sharp and long fight,” wrote 
Hawkins, in an official dispatch to Wal- 
singham. “If her Majesty’s ships had 
been manned with a full supply of good 
gunners,” remarked an old artillery-man, 
in writing to Burghley long after it was 
all over with the Armada, “it would 
have been the wofullest time ever the 
Spaniard took in hand, and the most 
noble victory ever heard of would have 
been her Majesty’s. But our sins were 
the cause that so much powder and shot 
were spent, so long time in fight, and, in 
comparison, so little harm done.” 

At night the English got the weather- 
gage again, and continued the pursuit. 
Their fleet now numbered more than 
one hundred sail; yet few of these 
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were ships of war,-and-the merchant- 
men that had been hastily equipped for 
service were useful chiefly to make a 
show. On Wednesday, there was but 
little fighting; but on. Thursday, off 
Dunnose, on the Isle of Wight, a few 
of the principal vessels on each side had 
a skirmish sharper and closer than had, 
taken place before. The English suc- 
ceeded in inflicting much harm, while. 
they suffered very little themselves. At 
last, on Saturday afternoon, the Armada 
came to anchor in Calais roads, where, 
according to Philip’s plan, it was to meet 
its commander-in-chief. There it lay at 
a short distance from shore, compactly 
drawn up in a half-moon. The English, 
lately re-inforced by Lord Henry Sey- 
mour, with a squadron of sixteen sail, 
dropped anchor only a mile and a half 
below. 

Matters were coming to a crisis. As 
soon as Parma and his veteran army 
should appear upon the scene, the Ar- 
mada was to cover the passage of the 
troops across the straits to Dover, — 
which would require only a few hours, — 
and then the chief difficulties would be 
at an end. It would be no great trouble 
to conquer England, when once fairly 
upon her shores. So all eyes were 
strained with looking eastward, to catch 
the first glimpse of Parma’s flotilla, . 
bearing the splendid army that was to 
subdue Protestant England. All through 
the calm moonlight night they watched, 
and all through the bright, tranquil day 
that followed, with an impatience that 
grew sharper every hour. But nothing 
was seen or heard of Alexander Far- 
nese. Messengers had been dispatched 
to him, day after day, ever since the 
week before; but not one had. come 
back. Could he have played them false ? 
There were some so accustomed to 
treachery as to suspect even him. And 
instead of attempting to clear the way 
for him, as he expected, they just 
stayed where they were, and berated 
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neir absent commander for not being on 
hand. 

That Sunday evening the sky became 
dark and threatening; and the Span- 
iards grew uneasy. They had reason 
enough; for Calais harbor was not a 
safe place for such a fleet in a storm, 
even had there been no enemy in the 
neighborhood. At one o’clock in the 
morning, the Spanish sentinels caught 
the sound of distant oars. While they 
anxiously listened, a sudden glare lighted 
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up the black waves, and six blazing ves- 
sels burst into view, almost in their very 
midst. 

The Spaniards knew only too well 
what fire-ships were. At the famous 
siege of Antwerp, three years before, 
one of the floating volcanoes contrived 
by the celebrated engineer Gianibelli 
had blown a thousand Spanish soldiers 
into the air in the space of a single sec- 
ond. It was an event not easily forgot- 
ten. And now it flashed upon their 
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shuddering memories that Gianibelli 
was at that moment a resident of Eng- 
land. 

Panic-struck, they shrieked, ‘“ The fire- 
ships of Antwerp! the fire-ships of Ant- 
werp!” The cry rang throughout the 
fleet; and on the instant, frantic with 
horror, they cut every cable, and every 
vessel made haste to flee. Two were set 
on fire by the flaming ships, and con- 
sumed; several of the great galleons 
became entangled and helpless ; and the 
rest of the fleet, in wild disorder, drifted 
before the rising wind toward the fatal 
quick-sands of the Flemish coast. 

This was the beginning of the end. 


‘In the morning the English overtook 


their flying foes off Gravelines. They 
had by this time collected their vessels 
in the best manner they were able, and 
gave battle. The engagement was long 
and sharp. The Spaniards were ex- 
tremely anxious to get back to Calais ; 
but the English, having now both wind 
and tide in their favor, stood very much 
in the way of any such movement. The 
Armada lavished incredible quantities of 
powder and ball, without destroying so 
much as one English ship, or killing so 
many as one hundred men. As for them- 
selves, all their best remaining vessels 


- were severely damaged, and ‘at least six- 
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teen utterly destroyed. Not less than four 
or five thousand of their men had_per- 
ished. The engagement—even more 
desperate than the famous battle of Le- 
panto’— had continued from ten in the 
morning until nearly five in the afternoon ; 
and now the Armada, its small shot having 
been exhausted, was in full flight. The 
ammunition of the English too was 
well-nigh spent; but, as the lord admi- 
ral afterward told the story, they “put 
on @ brag countenance, and gave them 
chase, as though they had wanted noth- 
ing.” Another officer remarked that 
“the Almighty had stricken them with a 
wonderful fear.” Still driven apace be- 
fore the westerly wind, next morning the 
Spanish fleet was close upon the fatal 
shoals of Zealand. Suddenly the wind 
veered toward the south, just in time to 
enable the Spaniards to gain the open 
sea once more. But they were only re- 
served for a more lingering fate. Still 
they fled before the breeze, followed still 
by their triumphant foes. On and on, 
through the North Sea they were driven, 
closely pursued for four days longer by 
the gallant Howard, Drake, and Fro- 
bisher, who doubtless found it not diffi- 
cult to maintain the “ brag countenance” 
now. 

On Friday, August twelfth, the rem- 
nant of the Invincible Armada was still 
drifting northward, between the Scotch 
and the Danish coasts... The English 
fleet, being destitute of ammunition, food, 
and fire, then concluded to let it make 
the rest of the voyage back to Spain 
alone. It was destined to find but cold 
consolation among the Orkneys and 
Hebrides. On Sunday following, there 
arose a most violent storm, which lasted 
two days, and was followed by succes- 
sive tempests for more than a fortnight. 
On the second of September, a tremen- 
dous gale wrecked forty of the remain- 
ing vessels upon the Irish coast, and 
nearly every soul on board. perished. 
Only fifty-three of the hundred and 
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thirty-four vessels which left Corufia in 
July ever returned. Of the thirty thou- 
sand men on board, probably not ten 
thousand ever saw their native land 
again. Many of the leaders had per- 
ished, and many had been taken prison- 
ers. Spain was filled with gloom from 
one end to the other. 

So ended the career of the Armada. 
“Their invincible and dreadful navy,” 
said Drake, “with all its great and ter- 
rible ostentation, did not so much as 
sink or take one ship, bark, pinnace, or 
cock-boat of ours, or even burn so much 
as one sheep-cote upon this land.” Oné 
can hardly fail to be reminded of a cer- 
tain message sent in answer to the prayer 
of Hezekiah. “Therefore thus saith the 
Lord concerning the king of Assyria, he 
shall not come into this city, nor shoot 
an arrow there, nor come before it with 
shield, nor cast a bank against it. By 
the way that he came, by the same shall 
he return, and shall. not come into this 
city, saith the Lord. For 1 will defend 
this city, to save it, for my own sake, and 
for my servant David’s sake.” . 

_ Even thus did he defend England, in 
this time of her peril; for the danger 
was indeed imminent, and deliverance 
was in the power of no human arm. 
But the battle is not always to the 
strong. The greatest empire of the 
world had done its utmost to compass 
the overthrow of a little sea-girt king- 
dom, ranking then only as a third or 
fourth-rate among European nations.. 
And though the enterprise did utterly 
and most disastrously fail, there was at 
the outset every prospect that it would 
succeed. To compete with the invinci- 
ble Armada, whose numbers and strength 
have been already noticed, the whole 
royal navy of England could furnish but 
thirty-four vessels, none of which ex- 
ceeded eleven hundred tons in capacity, 
and some even fell below one hundred. 
Its aggregate tonnage was scarcely one- 
fifth that of the Spanish fleet; its total 
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number of guns but one-fourth. True, 
this slender armament was considerably 
increased in number by vessels other- 
wise furnished ; but of these the greater 
part were of little service. Had the Span- 
ish army once effected a landing on 
England’s shores, there was little to op- 
pose their triumphant progress. At the 
very time when the Armada lay in Cal- 
ais roads, and was expected to reach 
Dover within a few hours, England’s 
army, such as it was, was not even yet 
mustered into camp. There was abun- 
dance of patriotism, it is true; during 
that week of alarm and suspense, the 
militia had rallied round the standard of 
their queen by tens of thousands ; but 
nothing like an organized, disciplined, 
well-appointed army was to be found. 
There were no fortresses; there was 
no commissary ; no efficient and system- 
atic preparation of any kind. To hu- 
man foresight, it would seem that Par- 
ma’s veteran troops might have marched 
to London very comfortably, had they 
once set foot on the soil. 

Suppose the Spanish programme had 
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been carried out, what then? It is not * 
enough to reply that England, Holland, 
and America would have had a vastly 
different history to record. We must 
come nearer home than that. It would 
have made a great difference to those 
who are now living. “It would have 
been no small matter to you and to me 
if the Bible had not been translated into 
our mother-tongue, as it was in the time 
of Elizabeth’s successor. Philip and 
Parma would never have given us that. 
We should have been furnished with 
plenty of racks, and gibbets, and stakes ; 
we might have had martyrdoms at an 
average rate of four or five a day, all the 
year round, — as they used to do in the 
Netherlands under the benign rule of 
Charles V. We should have had impe-: 
rial edicts in place of parliaments and 
congresses, and the Inquisition instead 
of trial by jury. England would have 
been Spain over again; and Spain her- 
self would have been worse. Well. may 
we thank God that he defeated the “ In- 
vincible Armada.” 


THE EVENING PRAYER. 


BY ERNEST WARE, 


FATHER! the burning wheel 
Of parting day rolls down the radiant west 
To distant eyes that wake, while mine in rest 
Thy gentle hand shall seal. 


Now through the darkening hight, 
Whence dimly peers the timid twilight star, 
Sweet contemplation wafts my soul afar, 

Toward thee, unfading Light! 


How on her reverent prayer 
. Thou brighter beamest than the face of noon, 
Yet softer than the footfall of the moon 
Along the sleeping air! 


Thy day-beams all abroad 
So fair illume the pathway of the cross, 
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She can not choose but count her’ gains as loss, 
And urge her way to God. 


Her love, so faint and cold, 
A worthless smoke, with sin and weakness blent, 
Thy glory catching, mounts in swift ascent, 

An incense-cloud of gold. 


How sweet before thy throne 
To wrap our souls in sheltering robes of grace, 
To gaze upon the brightness of thy face, 

And call thee all our own! 


We linger, love, and weep, 
Till, many a gem aglow along the sky, 
Thou over grateful heart and weary eye 

Dost spread the veil of sleep. 


ite A tk EE COs PN s< 


BY MRS. E, N. HORTON. 


THE first of January came, —a clear, 
cold morning, the sun shining upon a 
crust of deep, new-fallen snow. Bright 
eyes beamed with pleasure, and young 
hearts bounded with anticipated joy. 
Holiday greetings and gifts, holiday 
rides set to the music of the merry 
sleighbells, were themes everywhere 
discussed. 

“Everywhere,” did I say? There 
was one exception, — at Newell Grant’s. 
No festivities were in progress there on 
that bright new year’s morning; the 
voice of mirth was hushed in that 
stately mansion, and a sorrowful gravity 
sat on every face. For a sad accident 
had happened, and the only'son of the 
household was passing from time to 
eternity. 

The day previous had seen him in 
high health and spirits. He was plan- 
ning with his sister Faith a brilliant re- 
ception of their cousins, Kate and Alice 
Warren, who were coming to them that 
evening from a distant city. “If this 
snow continues to fall till midnight,” he 
said, “we four will have a sleigh-ride 


to-morrow behind my colt, as sure as 
my name is Ben Grant.” i 

Alas! he had forgotten the warning 
so often quoted, “Ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow.” 

The snow fell as the young man had 
hoped ; his cousins came to receive his 
cordial greeting ; and all retired to rest. 
with pleasant visions of the coming day. 
Bennie rose early on new year’s morning: 
to see to the grooming of his favorite colt, 
and himself took him to the brook where 
the ice was kept broken for watering. 
But by some accident he was thrown 
from the animal’s back, and, striking 
heavily on his’ head, was taken up in- 
sensible and dying. Ere the sun had 
set, his spirit had taken its everlasting 
flight. , 

That evening was spent by Alice and 
Kate Warren in kind but unavailing ef- 
forts to comfort their cousin Faith for 
the loss of her only brother. They: 
spoke of his pleasant manners, his affec- 
tionate disposition, his rare talents, his’ 
high character for truth and uprightness:‘ 
But each eulogium only drew from the 
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bereaved sister a fresh burst of tears, as 
she exclaimed, “I know it, —I know it; 
he was all and more than all that you 
say; yet that makes it harder to give 
him up.” 

“ But you must be glad to feel that he 
is happy,” said Alice ; “for I understand 
from your father that Cousin Ben was a 
Christian.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” sobbed Faith; “1 
can’t bear to hear you speak of it; that 
is the hardest thought of all.” 

“What can you mean, cousin?” ex- 
claimed Alice in amazement. Ske pro- 
fessed great admiration for religion and 
its professors, though herself gay and 
worldly. 

“T mean—I mean,” said the poor 
broken-hearted sister, ‘that Bennie has 
gone where I can never follow him, — 
never see him more. For he was a 
Christian, as you say ; and has found a 
heavenly home which I, a poor misera- 
ble sinner, shall never share. Oh, if I 
had listened to him a: year ago, when he 
begged me to set out for heaven with 
him! It was new year’s evening. I 
remember it so well; for we were sit- 
ting, Bennie and I, just where you are 
now. I had rallied him on looking so- 
ber at the party we had just left; and 
then he confessed that his heart was not 
in such gayeties. He said he wanted 
something better and higher to satisfy 
him ; and was resolved to seek for it in 
religion.” 

“He was right, dear Faith,” rejoined 
Alice; “everybody ought to be a Chris- 


tian. Letus three make the same re- 
solve to-night. Will you, Faith ? Kate, 
will you?” 


“T would try, if it was of any use,” 
replied the former; “but I am such a 
sinner, I never could become good; I 
am sure of it.” 

Alice’s sister Kate did not respond at 
once to her appeal, though considerably 
moved by it, as well as by the solemn 
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circumstances in which it was made. 
She felt, as her sister and cousin did, 
that the sudden extinction of that young 
life, so dear to them all, was a startling 
admonition of the insecurity of all merely 
earthly good, and a warning to prepare 
for that hour which must surely come to 
each of them in turn. But she disliked 
religion, and tried to disbelieve in its 
necessity. A life of blameless morality, 
she thought, should entitle its possessor 
to heaven and its rewards. 

Something of this she tried to say now, 
as her Cousin Faith reiterated her des- 
pair of attaining the Christian stand- 
ard. ‘Don’t feel so badly, dear,” she 
said ; “you are better than half the pro- 
fessors of religion. Live as well as you 
can, and you will be accepted, surely. 1 
feel that I have more cause to reproach 
myself than you have ; for I have been 
gay almost to dissipation. I mean to 
live differently, from this evening. | 
shall give up most of my fashionable 
acquaintances, and try to be more sedate 
and rational in my pursuits and enjoy- 
ments.” 

“T should not be satisfied with that,” 
replied Alice. ‘I should not feel that I 
was prepared for death unless I read the 
Bible every day ; and I mean to do it. 
I have many times resolved that I would ; 
but somehow I could never quite bring 
myself up to the mark. It seems to me 
now that I shall never be so neglectful 
and indifferent again; for had I been 
called to go as Bennie has, I don’t know 
what would have become of me.” 

“Oh, Alice ! Kate ! you are wrong,—all 
wrong. We can never purchase heaven; 
never carn a title to salvation, either by 
our morality or our forms of religion. 
None but Christ can save us; and he 
has given his own life for ours; Bennie 
told me so. But,” continued the weep- 
ing girl, “I am too great a sinner to be 
forgiven, or I would cast myself at his 
feet.” 
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“What have you done that is so 
wrong?” inquired Alice. “I always 
thought you a pattern child.” 

“ Done ? I have refused the Saviour’s 
call, and preferred my own will to his. 
Could anything be more displeasing, 
more insulting than that? and now he 
has come to me in judgment, and taken 
my only brother from my side, to show 
me that he has given me up for ever.”’ 

“ Not so, not so, my child!” exclaimed 
an unexpected voice behind them. It 
was that of the village pastor, who had 
called to offer consolation to the be- 
reaved family; and who, learning that 
they were in the library, had walked in 
so quietly that his step was unheard. 
He had not been a listener to their con- 
versation. Only Faith’s distressing ac- 
cusation of herself had met his ears; 
and he announced his presence at once 
in the emphatic negative already given. 
Then he sat down beside her, and 
showed her that she judged her heav- 
enly Father wrongfully. 

“JT do not mean to excuse your con- 
duct, dear Faith, or extenuate the guilt 
of your rejection of offered mercy. But 
I bring to you the assurance of God’s 
word that there is pardon and accept- 
ance for every repenting, returning sin- 
ner. And how rich a display of mercy 
this stroke which you now call a judg- 
ment will prove, if it shall be the means 
of leading you to follow your brother in 
the way of life eternal! This is what 
the voice of God’s providence is now 
saying to you, —‘ Earth has no abiding 
treasure,— give me thine heart.’ Only 
put your trusting hand in Christ’s, and 
he will lead you safely, whether through 
joy or sorrow, to the promised land.” 

Sweetly the words of comfort fell on 
the bruised heart of Faith Grant. And 
as the pastor knelt in prayer for the 
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stricken household, her spirit bowed 
with his, not only in penitent confession 
and meek submission, but also in believ- 
ing acknowledgment of her brother’s 
God as her Lord and King. So she 
stood afterward, “sorrowful yet rejoic- 
ing,” at the tomb where the dear form of 
him she loved so well was laid away. 
And -as Jesus’ words, “Thy brother 
shall rise again,” fell upon her ear, her 
heart whispered of a happy meeting, 
where there should be no more death. 

Earnestly did the changed girl seek to 
win her cousins to the Saviour. But 
they merely renewed their promise to 
“live differently,” without seeking for that 
only sufficient incentive to a godly life,— 
a new heart. For a time Alice Warren 
kept to her resolutions of amendment, 
and read her Bible with regularity. _But 
she never tried to make it a lamp to her 
feet; and the reading soon became a 
form too tedious to be kept up. 

Nor did her sister Kate’s plan of dig- 
nified sobriety prove any more satisfac- 
tory or enduring. It did not pacify her 
conscience, or help her to “read her 
title clear” to a bright world above. So 
she sought to stifle remorse and dispel 
gloom by a return to the gayeties which 
she had temporarily abandoned; and 
thus she, as:well as her sister, said to 
the warning Spirit which spoke so loudly 
to both on last new year’s eve, “Go 
thy way for this time.” 


° . ° . - 


Faith Grant and her cousins started 
from the same point,—an awakened 
conscience; but they took different 
roads, leading in opposite directions, 
and more widely divergent every day. 
Both can not be right: can they lead 
to the same end? Which will you 
choose, dear reader ? 
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THE PRAYING MACHINE. 


FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 


By the words “ Rotatory Calabash,” a 
name descriptive of the Buddhist pray- 
ing cylinders, Carlyle has expressed the 
utmost idea of dead formality in the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies. It 
must be admitted that it would be diffi- 
cult to find a better illustration of life- 
less, unmeaning prayer, or worship, than 
the dull routine of turning a wheel; and 
the force of the illustration is intensified 
when we find that at times the human 


Fig. 1. 
MANI, OR PRAYING CYLINDER. 


Jink of connection is altogether wanting. 
Frequently the machine alone performs 
the ceremony. It moves not under the 
influence of such emotions as fear or 
love, misery or gladness, but from the 
regular and ceaseless action of a water- 
wheel or a windmill. Such is the case 
in Thibet at the present day. England 
is somewhat proud of her machinery and 
what we can do by its means; but we 
are far behind the Lamas. We can spin 


material threads ; but spiritual threads, 
such as prayers linking earth to heaven, 
are a refinement in mechanics we have 
not yet attained to. 

This very strange practice of turning 
a cylinder as an act of devotion is only 
to be found on the eastern sides of the 
Himalayan range, in what is called Bho- 
tan, Thibet, Ladak, and Mongolia, or 
Chinese Tartary. That it was not con- 
fined to these countries in ancient times, 
and that the ideas upon which this curi- 
ous ceremony was founded had a place 
in other parts of the world, it will be 
one of the objects of this article to 
show. 

The use of the praying cylinders by 
the followers of Buddha can be traced to 
an early date in the history of India. 
They are mentioned as far back as A. D. 
400, and their representation upon Indo- 
Scythian coins would indicate a still 
greater antiquity. It is rather curious 
that on the plains of India, where we 
find many memorials of the religion of 
Buddha, no representation of them, in 
sculpture or otherwise, has yet been dis- 
covered. Still, it will be found that all 
the ideas upon which this curious prac- 
tice is based had a place, not only in the 
religion of Buddha, but in the Hindu 
system as well, and the remains indica- 
tive of these ideas are plentiful all over 
Hindostan. 

The name of these machines in the 
Thibetan language is Manz, or Manti- 
Chos-Khor.. Mani is one of the numer- 
ous names of Buddha. Hence the 
words might be translated “The Divine 
Wheel ;” or it might be called “The 
Precious Wheel of Religion.” 

By means of Fig. 1 a fair idea of these 
instruments may be obtained. That 
represented is one of those generally 
used in Ladak at the present day. As 
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the cocoa-nut does not grow in the 
northern parts of Thibet, the “ rotatory 
calabash”’ must belong to a more south- 
ern region, where the worship of Buddha 
prevails. They are usually made of 
brass, but in some cases, among the 
higher order of Lamas, they are of gold, 
and elaborately enriched with precious 
stones. The handle passes up through 
the cylinder, and forms the spindle 
round which it revolves: only a very 
slight action of the hand is necessary to 
make it turn; a small weight attached 
by links gives the centrifugal force, and 
produces the motion. The whole of the 
interior of the cylinder is filled with pa- 
pers or cloth closely printed with the 
prayer or invocation ; and the letters on 
the outside are only another expression 
of the same formula. Such machines 
are constantly used by the Lamas in the 
service of the temples. Indeed, at all 
times there is a merit in whirling them, 
-so that they may be seen in the hands 
of the owner in his walk through the vil- 
lages, when engaged in the ordinary af- 
fairs of daily life. 

In some of the villages there are cyl- 
inders about two feet in hight, stationed 
in a conspicuous place, so that the peo- 

ple when they pass may give them a 
turn by a push with the hand. In one 
of the monasteries on the Indus, near to 
Leh, there are long rows of these small 
cylinders, and so placed that the Lamas 
may turn them by holding out the hand 
as they walk along. The principal wood- 
cut for the illustration of this article 
(Fig. 2, p. 152) represents a very large 
cylinder, propelled through means of a 
crank and a piece of rope, by a Lama, 
who at the same time reads prayers from 
a book. Entering the village of this 
monastery, I heard a bell tinkling at 
regular intervals, and looking in at the 
window I saw that the sound was pro- 
duced at every rotation of the large ma- 
chine. The whole outer surface of the 
-cylinder was ornamented by letters and 
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figures, all in very bright colors. A very 
large letter, or symbol, occupied a con- 
spicuous place about the middle of it, as 
shown in the illustration; and from a 
rough indication of the “lotus throne” 
under it, I should conclude that it is a 
name or a symbol of Buddha. A large 
image of mud or plaster was also in the 
room, and the drapery or dress, instead 
of being modeled, was merely a piece 
of cloth wrapped over it. The wall was 
covered with paintings connected with 
the peculiar form of Buddhism now prev- 
alent in that part of the world. The 
monk did not appear annoyed at my en- 
trance ; on the contrary, he seemed quite 
pleased at his operations being taken 
notice of, and when I presented him with 
one or two coins, his satisfaction became 
very manifest. The coins were what are 
still called ‘ coompany ke pice,” and in 
that out-of-the-way region, where the 
regular money of our government sel- 
dom finds its way, it was, perhaps, the 
first of the kind he had ever seen. Cu- 
rious misshapen bits of copper form the 
very scanty medium of exchange among 
these people. Our friend was so inter- 
ested in what were to him such very 
beautiful objects—no numismatic col 
lector could have been prouder— that 
he stopped his “precious wheel,” and 
gazed on the bright pieces of copper, 
while a smile of very intense satisfaction 
became visible as he turned them over 
in his hands. The medallion of the 
queen, which is on all the money now 
coined in India, interested him very 
much ; he looked at each coin, and saw 
that the head on them all was exactly 
the same. After a time he rolled them 
up in his waistband, and began again at 
his wheel. The money, however, evi- 
dently absorbed his thoughts. The 
wheel again stopped, and the bright 
coppers were once more unfolded, and 
when I left, he was gazing with intense 
satisfaction on each piece. Outwardly 
it seemed as if the “trash,” as Iago puts 
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it, had been stronger than the “law” of 
faith in Buddha ; but as he was a monk, 
and had forsworn the world, one must 
credit him with the intention of devot- 
ing them as offerings on the altar. This 
they are very fond of doing with any- 
thing which has a picture or figure upon 
it; and the probability is that the head 
of her Majesty has undergone an apo- 
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common in the region they traveled 
over. I saw them only in two villages 
which I passed through, — those of Soo- 
num and Ghia. (See Fig. 3, p. 153.) 
In both places the arrangement was 
somewhat similar. At.Soonum, a small 
edifice was erected over the stream, to 
contain the cylinders, placed in an upright 
position ; the spindle extended below, to 
which was attached a 
horizontal wheel of ra- 
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theosis, and that she is now one of the 
goddesses of the Lama faith. 

The most remarkable form of these 
praying machines is where they are at- 
tached to water-wheels or windmills, and 
so kept in constant motion. In Ladak, 
or north-western Thibet, I have not seen 
the windmill in use, but they are men- 
tioned in Huc. and Gabet’s travels. 
They also describe the water-wheels as 


diating floats of most 
rude construction. 
Against these the water 
struck, propelling the 
cylinders. There were 
niches. for three cylin- 
ders, but one was empty, 
the next stood motion- 
less, being out of order 
from some cause, and 
the third was the only 
performer. A few yards 
below the wheel, there 
was a place arranged for 
the villagers to fill their 
vessels with water. It 
was, as it were, the vil- 
lage well, and the wo- 
| men might be seen in 
ly) groups at it, seemingly, 
{ as in other parts of the 
world, busy with gossip. 
Though only a surmise 
on my part, it appeared 
to me as not without 
intention that the peo- 
ple get their water after 
it has performed the 
meritorious act of turning the precious 
wheel of Buddha. 

The wheel is always turned in one 
way. They believe, it is said, that if 
turned in the other direction it undoes, 
or unrolls, what has been previously ef- 
fected. From this notion, they are most 
unwilling to sell their JZanzs to stran- 
gers, who might turn them the wrong 
way, and so their work would be all in 
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vain. This particular direction of turn- 
ing the wheel is very important, both as 
a means of explaining the symbolism of 
the ceremony, and from its bearing upon 
other matters. The Buddhists erected 
round, dome-shaped buildings as tem- 
ples and tombs, and it was their prac- 
tice to cércumambulate these structures. 
This was done in imitation of the wheel. 
In Thibet at the present day they build 
long dykes; and upon these 
they place stones with the same 
invocation engraved on them as 
that which is inclosed in the 
praying cylinders. These erec- 
tions are very numerous in La- 
dak, and the people always pass 
on the one side in going, and 
upon the other in returning, — 
a custom they are most particu- 
lar in attending to. 

The invocation, which is print- 
ed or written within the cylinder, 
is “Aum Mant Padmt Hoong.” 
This is called the Sacéakshara 
Mantra, or the ‘“ Six-syllabled 
charm.” The phrase occurs as 
often upon the paper or cloth 
as the space can possibly hold ; 
it may be so repeated thousands 
of times within one cylinder; 
and they seem to go upon the 
idea that it can not be too often 
employed. Before beginning to 
move the wheel, they must utter 
the sacred sentence, else all their turning 
will have no virtue. They may repeat the 
invocation as often as they like during 
the operation. When they have finished, 
they must again give voice to these words, 
or no merit can follow the performance. 
Obviously, then, in the Buddhist faith, 
this is a very important sentence. It 
expresses everything. It is all in all. 
We shall therefore explain the words 
minutely. The first syllable, Az, is a 
word equally sacred among Buddhists 
and Hindus ; indeed, so sacred is it with 
some sects, that, like the Jews with their 
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sacred Tetragrammaton, they will not ut- 
ter it, but only meditate upon it in silence. 
With others, the word may be formed by 
the motion of the mouth, but no sound 
is produced; while again others hold 
their hand before the mouth when they 
repeat it. However, with the Lamas 
there is no hesitation in pronouncing the 
word audibly. Aum generally begins 
Mani, the 


all their sacred invocations. 


Fig. 3. PrayinGc CyLINDERS PROPELLED BY WATER-WHEELS, 


second word of the Mantra, is one of 
the numerous names of Buddha. Padmz 
is the Lotus, and Hoong is equivalent to 
Amen. Literally, the sentence may be 
rendered, “‘ Adoration to the Jewel on 
the lotus, Amen!” or “ Adoration to 
God on the throne, Amen!” The lotus 
is always represented upon the seat or 
throne where Buddha sits ; the petals 
are carved all along the top, so as to 
make the figure sit, as it were, in or on 
the flower. The idea thus expressed is 
that of the supreme Deity sitting en- 
throned on the waters, the water being 
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in this case implied by the lotus, as was 
more fully explained in a former arti- 
cle upon the “Arkite Ceremonies.” It 
was there shown that this symbolical 
mode of representing the divine Crea- 
tor was to be found in various religious 
systems. The same idea is very promi- 
nent in the Bible itself, and may be 
traced from Genesis to Revelation. The 
mystic sentence, “Aum Mani Padmi 
Hoong,” declares, in Bible phrase, “ The 
Lord sitteth upon the flood; yea, the 
Lord sitteth King for ever” (Ps. xxix. 
10); -and that, thus enthroned, he is 
to receive adoration. The revolving- 
wheel, as we shall now see, was one of 
the most ancient symbolical modes of 
expressing this adoration. 

It is generally supposed that these 
sacred wheels were not used in India 
when Buddhism was the religion over all 
the country. Accepting this as the 
case, we can, however, find that the idea 
upon which the whole is founded was 
amply recognized by the followers of 
that faith. One of the manifold titles of 
Buddha is that of a Chakravarta-Rajah, 
which simply means “The King of the 
Wheel,” chackur being the common col- 
loquial word for “‘ wheel” in India at the 
present day. The material phenomena 
expressed by this phrase seem to have 
been the visible revolutions of the heav- 
enly bodies. Man’s daily work, his lying 
down at night and rising in the morn- 
ing, seed-time and harvest, his daily 
prayers and yearly festivals, are all reg- 
ulated by the great celestial dial, which 
revolves with unerring precision, fulfill- 
ing their original appointment, which de- 
clared that they were to be for “signs 
and ‘for seasons.” This aspect of the 
heavens was not peculiar to any one of 
the ancient systems ; it was necessary 
to them all. It is not so long since a 
pope had to take upon himself the duty 
of correcting the calendar. The opera- 
tions of this divinely-appointed wheel 
regulate the means by which the all- 
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bountiful Providence supplies all his 
creatures with the fruits of the earth. 
The first-fruits were presented at the 
temple when their season came round ; 
the moon was watched as the signal for 
the passover ceremonies; and it was 
thus that the revolving year was con- 
nected with the goodness and the power 
of the Deity. The sun has been linked 
to every kind of idolatry; men kissed 
their hands to the moon, and worshiped 
the whole host of heaven. These errors 
and corruptions, however, can not con- 
tradict the true functions of the appoint- 
ment, which declares these lights of the 
firmament to be “ for signs and for sea- 
sons.” Their power as signs, or means 
of expression, is most beautifully pro- 
claimed by the psalmist, — ‘‘ The heav- 
ens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice 
is not heard. Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their word to 
the end of the world. In them hath he 
set a tabernacle for the sun, which is as 
a bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run 
arace. His going forth is from the end 
of the heavens, and his circuit unto the 
ends of it; and there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof.” Here is a cir- 
cuit described in the heavens, and that 
movement is associated with the power 
of speech. This is exactly the idea 
which has been carried into Arvgaverta, 
or the “land of good men,” as India 
was Called by its early inhabitants. It 
was this circuit, or going by the course 
of the sun, which was the great visible 
expression of God’s power and glory. 
This important teaching of the revolving 
heavens came to be indicated by the 
wheel in the far East. By the worship- 
ers of Buddha it is called the Wheel of 
the Law, or the Wheel of Faith; for 
the word Dharma has been rendered by 
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.both. phrases. It was expressly taught 

that the. wheel, like the motion and 
power of the heavens, in its movements 
expressed the law or doctrine of Buddha. 
Hence the wheel became a most sacred 
emblem; and it is found in ancient 
‘sculpture as representing Buddha him- 
self. . 

The wheels of Ezekiel have always 
been rather a dark subject to scriptural 
expounders, but here seems something 
dike a little light upon it. The minute 
description of the appearance and move- 
ments of the wheels, the ejaculations ad- 
dressed to them, — (Ezek. x. 13), “ As for 
the wheels, it was cried unto them in my 
hearing, O wheel,” — show that they had 
a deep religious signification, which may 
be the more readily understood in view 
of the facts now laid before the reader. 
In Daniel there is the same description 
of the divine seat, —‘‘ His throne was 
like the fiery flame, and his wheels as 
burning fire.” (Dan. vii. 9.) The move- 

ments of the sun, moon, and stars, have 
always been looked up to with religious 
feelings; the visible heaven and its 
movements have in all times impressed 
tthe mind of man. That the heavenly 
-bodies had an appointment, in relation 
to religion, is declared in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis ; and all through the book 
this appointment is recognized. Job ap- 
‘peals to these visible emblems of God’s 
glory and greatness. The emphatic lan- 
guage of the 19th Psalm has already 
been quoted. In the apocryphal book 
of Ecclesiasticus, chap. xliii., we read, 
“The sun, when it appeareth, declaring 
at his rising a marvelous instrument, 
the work of the Most High;” and the 
moon is described as “the beauty of 
heaven, the glory of the stars, an orna- 
ment giving light in the highest places 
of the Lord. At the commandment of 
the Holy One they will stand in their 
order, and never faint in their watches.” 
In Revelation, a woman is to appear 
“clothed with the sun, and the moon 
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under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars.” (xii. 1.) By 
the ancients these celestial lights were 
called “‘ those awful witnesses ;” and Vir- 
gil says, “ The sun reveals the secrets 
of the sky.” These powers and func- 
tions are all in virtue of the first decree, 
when they were made to revolve in the 
blue vault of the great temple. To the 
eyes of mortals, the sun, moon, and stars 
seem in heaven, and their movements 
have always been accepted as indications 
of the will of Him who dwells in heaven. 
The revolutions of these heavenly bod- 
ies were expressed in many symbolical 
ways, and one of the most ancient has 
been the wheel. It was represented 
either in the hand of the Deity, or 
placed beside him as an emblem. A 
movable wheel, such as we find in Thi- 
bet at the present day, was also used in 
the temples of other countries, as the 
following quotation will show: — “ They 
signified also by symbols, as the Wheel 
that is turned in the temples of their 
Gods, which is derived from the Egyp- 
tians; .... for Orpheus the Thracian 
saith, — 

‘ Fate stands not still, a Mind turns all about, 


To the same Place from whence they first set out. 
(Clem. Alex. “Strom.” 1. v. p. 114.) 


29 


There is a very striking passage in 
Homer, where Thetis visits the mansion 
of Vulcan, to procure armor for Achil- 
les. She found the lame architect at 
work. 

“That day no common task his labor claimed : 

Full twenty tripods for his hall he framed, 

That, placed on diving wheels of massy gold, 

(Wondrous to tell) instinct with spirit rolled 

From place to place, around the blessed abodes, 

Self-moved, obedient to the beck of gods.” 

(Pope’s Translation.) 

It would seem clear, whatever was the 
symbolical meaning of the wheels in 
Ezekiel, that it is here repeated. The 
words “diving wheels,’ and “ instinct 
with spirit,” indicate a striking identity. 

The celebrated car of Juggernath 
seems also to have been originally 
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founded ‘upon similar symbolism. The 
frantic votaries who travel from all parts 
of India to this shrine have lost all idea 
of its meaning. The car may be de- 
scribed as a throne upon wheels. It is 
formed in imitation of a temple, con- 
structed of wood and cloth, with a seat 
upon which the idol is placed. At the 
yearly ceremony of the Rath-Jattra, the 
car is pulled a certain distance with Jug- 
gernath upon it, and back again to the 
temple. It is now understood that this 
has a reference to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. It is when this cere- 
mony is being performed that the Hindu 
believes he can attain to instant emanci- 
pation by throwing himself under these 
sacred and symbolical wheels. The 
ceremony of the Rath-Jattra is not con- 
fined to Juggernath ; it is common all 
over Southern India. In every case, a 
rath, or car, is kept for the purpose, and 
they are always elaborately ornamented 
with carving and paintings. 

It has been already pointed out that 
the shrines of the Buddhists in India 
were circular buildings, and that the 
worship consisted in going round in the 
course of the sun. We find the same 
formula holds good at the principal 
shrine of Mohammedanism. One of 
the most important ceremonies which 
the Haji has to perform in his pilgrim- 
age to Mecca is the circumambulation 
of the Caaba. This he does as the pre- 
liminary to kissing the celebrated black 
stone, which is the essential point of his 
journey. This stone is built into the 
corner of the Caaba; is, in fact, made 
the corner-stone. It is believed to have 
come from: heaven, and the follower of 
the prophet always turns to it in his 
prayers. In this he follows the practice 
of the Jew, who, if possible, prays with 
his face toward Jerusalem. 

It will be found that these ideas con- 
nected with the symbolism of the wheel 
have penetrated to the West as well as 
the East. There was a Scandinavian 
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deity, called “the Seater,” supposed to 
be the same as Saturn. He is’ repre- 
sented standing on a fish, with a wheel 
held up in one hand, and a vessel full of 
flowers in the other. This clearly indi- 
cates that the wheel represents the re- 
volving seasons, which come round 
bringing with them the flowers and 
fruits of the earth. In a curious old 
work, called Verstigan’s “ Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence,” there is a rep- 
resentation of the Seater as the Saxon 
god of Saturday.. In the same work 
there is a drawing of the Saxon idol of 
the sun, or presiding deity of Sunday, 
who is also represented with a wheel 
darting from its outward circumference 
rays of fire or light. The Deisul, or 
“going by the course of the sun,” has 
been. already noticed. It is clearly of 
Druidical origin, indicating that the 
Druids had the same ideas on this mat- 
ter as their Saxon and Scandinavian 
brethren. 

The etymology of the word Stone- 
henge is curiously suggestive of a con- 
nection with this subject. It is said to 
be from Stone-Azzge. Antiquarians are 
agreed that it was a temple dedicated to 
the sun, Apollo Belenus, or the Celtic 
Baal. It is a circular temple, and the 
word Aznge implies the idea of turning. 


‘If the. most important Druidical temple 
‘in this country be thus constructed, and 
this derivation of its name be correct, 


may we not conclude that all the stone 
circles erected by the Druids hada sim- 
ilar symbolism connected with them, 
and that “going by the course of the 
sun” round these shrines was one of 
the ceremonies practiced? And its im- 
portance can be estimated from the fact 
that a remnant of the custom still pre- 
vails in the Highlands. This ceremony 
is practiced at the new year,— in fact, at 
the beginning of the yearly revolution of 
the sun. The old word for this time of 
the year was Yue, which became the 
word for Christmas after the Druidical 
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faith had disappeared; and the etymol- 
ogy of the word will indicate the ideas 
which at one time belonged to it. The 
following quotation is from M. Count de 
Gebelin, who derives Yule from Jol, 
which he says is “pronounced hiol, iul, 
jul, giul, hweol, wheel, wiel, vol, &c. It 
is an original word, importing a gen- 
eral idea of revolution, or of a wheel. 
Ful, jom, in Arabic, expresses the first 
day of the year; that is, the day of rev- 
olution, or of return. Gzz/-ous in Per- 
sian signifies anniversary ; it is so ap- 
plied in respect to kings’ coronations. 
Hiul in Danish and Swedish signifies 
rotation ; in Flemish it is wee/, in Eng- 
lish wheel. With Germans the verb 
well-en signifies to turn; we/ implies 
waves, because continually coming and 
going. It is our (¢e. French) word Lozele, 
from whence also the Latin: vol-vo, &c.” 
This identity of ideas can not be the re- 
sult of accident. It is not the mere re- 
semblance of words, but the similarity 
of the symbolism by which the motions 
of the heavenly orbs, as the most won- 
derful of all natural phenomena, were 
imitated by religious ceremonies,.and by 
the construction of temples. 
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It must be evident that to do our sub- 
ject full justice would require very mi- 
nute knowledge of etymology, ethnology, 
and other modern sciences ; but enough 
is here given to make it clear that the 
Aryan race, or Scythian race, or the de- 
scendants of Japheth, or whatever name 
may be assumed to express this particu- 
lar family of man, when they spread over 
the globe, have carried with them the 
same notions to the West which they 
imported in their emigrations to the far 
East. Amongst the ideas thus carried, 
the wheel, as a symbol of the heavens, 
is one of the most important and the: 
most ancient.. Traces of the idea can be 
discovered in various parts of the world, 
but the only complete illustration of it 
now remaining as a religious ceremony 
is to be found in the Himalayas andthe 
out-of-the-way regions of Mongolia. -Its 
continuance in these localities is easily 
explained; the climate and the soil are 
such that conquerors, either temporal or, 
spiritual, were not tempted in that direc- 
tion, and so primitive ideas have been 
allowed to remain very much in their 
earliest, conditions. 
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BY MAXWELL. 


1s i oe 
HOW TO BACK OUT. 


“Tm in for it,” said Mr. Harden, some 
_ weeks after this, as:he was parting with 
a friend on a corner of the street. “I’m 
in for it, and don’t see how to back 
out.” . 

“In for what?” inquired:Mr. Adams, 
one of the chief. officers inthe church, 
who came along just then, put his cane 
into his left hand, and held out the other 
for a hearty shake. “In. for something 
good, I hope, — giving us a good lift at 
the church-fund, perhaps.” 


“In for having my rights secured, my 
character cleared, my honesty .proved, 
and my family defended from the slan- 
ders that have been started by my near- 
est neighbor. That. man—you know 
who I mean—is dogging me day and 
night. His wife joins with him, and yet 
you won’t turn her out of the church.” 

‘¢ My dear sir, the officers of the church 
had before them the letter. which you 
wrote, and gave it very careful attention. 
But we could not see that she deserved 
any severe discipline. We. talked with 
her, and. she is exceedingly sorry. that 
any trouble has arisen. She did not 
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cause it, nor has she any hard feelings 
toward your family.” 

“ Very well, then; if the church want 
to take up her side, and lift up that fam- 
ily by putting us down, it is time that 
we left it. I would leave it now if my 
wife was not so unwilling, and if it would 
aot look like admitting that we are in the 
wrong.” 

“‘ But we have not said who are right 
nor who are wrong. We think all your 
trouble arises from not understanding 
each other.” 

“ There’s one thing I can understand ; 
I have some rights in the world, and am 
deprived of them. That hay, —you’ve 
heard about it. When he expected to 
get a higher price from me than it was 
selling for in market he was very ready 
to deliver it. But after the heavy rains 
which ruined so much hay, the price 
went up, and he refused to put a ton into 
my barn. I'll go to law, —yes, sir, I’m 
in for the law.” 

“Ts that the cheapest way to buy 
hay?” 

» “Well, no; but itis not the hay I am 
after. I want to make him doright, and 
bind him to his bargain.” 

“Ts that the best way to make him do 
right? You may lose your case, and 
have the costs to pay. Law isan ex- 
pensive luxury. Or, if you gain your 
suit, you will not gain his friendship.” 

.“J know that the gaining of a law-suit 
generally costs more than it is worth, so 
far as money and friendship are con- 
cerned. But here is my character. All 
sorts of reports about me are going 
through the town.” 

“Are they true?” 

“Of course not. 
they are slanders. I have not lived in 
this town twenty years for nothing. 
People won’t believe that I have cheated 
relatives and widows, and burned’ my 
own property to get the insurance, and 
kept a long line out of my window with 
a fish-hook:at the end of it, baited with 
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corn, so that when my neighbor’s chick- 
ens took the bait I could draw them, in, 
and have a cheap dinner.” ; 

“Oh, my friend, you must be giving 
way to your fancy.” 

“Not at all, sir. Such things have 
been said, and I am basely slandered.”’ 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Do about it?” said Mr. Harden, 
quite puzzled. This is always a per- 
plexing question. It was some time be- 
fore he replied. “I thought that I would 
sue him for slander, and yet 1 wish I 
was out of the whole trouble. But how 
to back out is the question. I have en- 
tered suit, and what a talk there will be 
in court if I do not go on with it!” - 

“ One of the first rules in solving such. 
a question is this, — Retreat im time. A 
dog taught me this lesson. I was start- 
ing to church the other day, and pushed 
my gate as wide open as if a train of la- 
dies were to pass through. I metadog, 
walked on in a hurry, and then looked 
back to see whether the gate was shut- 
ting itself, which it is generally very long 
in doing. There was the dog right in 
the gateway, wanting to go in, but wait-, 
ing to think whether it was best ; then, 
seeing that he was likely to have the 
gate swing against him if he stood there, 
and fearing some unknown trouble if he 
ventured into the yard, he backed out 
just in time to save himself.” 

“Tt was well that he did, if your 
dog Danger was there to pounce upon 
him.” 

“That suggests another rule, — Count: 
the consequence of going farther. Itmay 
ruin a man to gain a law-suit.” 

Mr. Harden did not wish to hurt him- 
self more than his neighbor, and he said, 
“Tf I could only see my way out—” 

“ You do not need to see that. Back 
out without seeing,—a rule which. the 
wise dog followed. If he had not, the. 
gate might have broken ribs enough to- 
have made clearness of vision rather:ex-: 
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pensive. He also admitted his error. 
How noble to confess it by his quick re- 
treat! Ihonorhim forit. I should like 
to own him.” 

“What sort of a looking dog was 
her 

“A pointer, large, white and brown ; 
a dog of high culture and good morals, 
I should think, for he turned about and 
went with me to church.” 

“ Mine, I do believe: there is not an- 
other like him in town. I bought him 
to keep the neighbors’ chickens out of 
my garden. And yet he may be running 
into mischief, so that a stronger dog than 
he is'may be needed by my neighbors 
to keep him from intrusions.” 

“Perhaps the Wellings hate your dog 
quite as much as you hate their chick- 
ens. Think of this, and you may soon 
find a way to settle your differences.” 

Mr. Harden soon after parted from his 
friend, promising to “think about it.” 
On his way home he met with something 
to help him think. A man was driving 
into a narrow alley with a heavy load of 
wood. When he had gone about the 
length of his wagon, he saw that a deep 
ditch had been dug across the alley. He 
shouted “Ho!” as loudly as if he were 
ordering a regiment to halt. He looked, 
and wished that he had looked before. 
What could he do? It was certain that 
he could not go forward. There he 
stood, wondering what he should do. 

“In trouble, are you, neighbor?” said 
Mr. Harden. “You'll have to back out. 
There is no other way.” 

“Hard to do it, sir. Too much up 
hill, One of these horses hates to back 
awfully.” 

“He ought to learn it; might as well 
now as ever.” Mr. Harden began to 
think that he was giving the very advice 
that he ought to take to himself. 

“Tf I could only turn round,” said the 
teamster, quite downcast. 


“No turning here, sir. If you will 
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_manage the horses, I will help a little by 


putting my shoulder to the wheel.” 

There is nothing like showing a wil- 
lingness to help one who is in trouble. 
The least aid cheers him up wonderfully. 

If Mr. Harden had given his advice 
and then gone on, without trying to as- 
sist him, the teamster would have been 
angry at himself for driving into the 
alley, and at his adviser for not helping 
him out. But the teamster took cour- 
age. He did not swear at the horses. 
Perhaps he knew that it would do no 
good, and would be a great sin. After 
some patient effort, the backing out was 
accomplished. The teamster stood wip- 
ing his face with his sleeve, and thinking 
that he had the good fortune to meet with 
a gentleman. 

“That is fine wood you have, sir,” 
said Mr. Harden, propping himself up 
with his cane. ‘“Shell-bark hickory, 
cut when the sap was down. It takes a 
wise man to know just when to have his 
wood cut. Any more like it for sale?” 

“Plenty of it. The man I work for 
lets me engage all I can.” 

“Well, I must have some, — say ten 
cords, if the price suits.” The price 
was told, and it suited. 

“ll tell the man I work for—his 
name is Mr. Welling —to keep some of 
the very best for you. You ought to 
have the best.” 

“Ah! Mr. Welling, you say. It is 
his wood, is it?” The teamster saw 
that Mr. Harden needed no cane now to 
prop him up, for he seemed quite ex- 
cited. 

“T only live on his farm, sir, but I de- 
liver all the wood that is sold. Shall I 
bring you what you want?” 

“Well, —T’lsee. I hardly know what 
to say.” This was clear enough to the 
teamster, who waited for an answer until 
he felt impatient to move on. Atlength 
he said, — “If Mr. Welling will let me 
have the wood, you may deliver it. Call 
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for the pay when the last load is 
brought.” 

Mr. Harden had many strange thoughts 
and feelings as he went homeward, but, 
taking it all in all, he felt better. He 
was rather afraid that Mr. Welling would 
say that he had bought the wood just to 
curry favor, and to hush up the trouble 
between them. It might seem like “back- 
ing down;” but yet he turned his mind 
to the more pleasing side of the case, 
and was glad that he had learned how to 
back out. He thought he would tell his 
friend of one more rule, — Press hard on 
the bit and put the shoulder to the wheel. 


IV. 
THE PEACE-MAKING. 


“ Mother, I wish Lulu would not grow 
so fast,” said Raymond Welling, some 
time before the date of our first chapter. 
There was something weighty on his 
mind. 

“ That is a strange wish, myson. Are 
you afraid that she will lose her ring- 
lets?” This kind mother had been 
tempted to feel a pride in those soft, 
flaxen curls which her visitors so often 
praised, ‘and, fearing lest Lulu should 
grow proud of them, and become a “ vain 
little pet,’ she had begun to look 
thoughtfully at the shears. 

“No, mother, that’s not it. I can.not 
earn any more pennies by rocking her to 
sleep in the day-time. I used to get one 
for every nap, but now she wants to stay 
awake all day, and I don’t get a chance 
to make a single penny.” 

“Ts not my little boy getting to be too 
fond of money? It is not good for you 
to have so many pennies to spend.” 

“ But I don’t want them to spend. I 
want to keep them.” 

“You are not learning to be a miser, 
I hope.” 

“Tt wouldn’t make me a miser, would 
it, if 1 should keep them till I had a dol- 
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lar, and then give it to Mr. Barton to 
build the new church with ?” 

“Certainly not. How came you to 
have such a good idea as that?” 

“Don’t you remember Mr. Barton 
said that every man, woman, and child 
ought to put something into the new 
church? Every boy could afford a shin- 
gle, at least. He looked right at me 
when he said it, and he will expect me 
to do what he said.” 

“ You should do it, then, and not dis- 
appoint him.” 

“How can I, mother? I am not big 
enough to make a shingle, and I don’t 
know how to get any money to buy one.” 

After some further talk, a plan was 
devised by which Raymond could raise 
money enough “to do his part,” as he 
said, toward building the new church. 
He gave his whole mind to it almost 
constantly, and the good hens had the 
best reason to be thankful to him for 
“fixing up their nests so nice.”” Although 
he did not seem so fond of studying his 
books as he had been, he deserved much 
credit for improving in arithmetic, and 
you will understand how this was by 
what his mother said very often to him: 
“Do not count your chickens before they 
are hatched.” Mr. Harden might have 
profited by the same adage, while watch- 
ing the buds of his cucumbers. 

But they did hatch finely, or, as 


_ Brummy said, “wonderful well.” Many 


times did he take Lulu to see them, and 
she often told how “they would all hud- 
dle together under their mother’s wings, 
and talk about how nice it was, and then 
put their little heads out and say “peep.” 
He counted them over and over, and 
sometimes had to practice a little in sub- 
traction ; for one died of the “gapes,”. 
after all Brummy’s nursing ; another got 
lost in the grass, took a severe cold in 
the rain, and had to be buried ; and one, 
when nearly grown, was_ killed, —we 
already know how that came to pass. 
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There was another, “the prettiest one 
of the lot,” that was missing on a cer- 
tain day, and where could he be? Let 
us find out by calling at the next door. 

It is a few days after Mr. Harden 
helped the man out of the alley, and en- 
gaged the ten cords of wood. He is 
sitting at his table with a bank check 
before him, which he is filling up. 

“Pay to the order of Henry Well- 
ing eo 

He stops and thinks, “It will be bet- 
ter for me to wait and get his price, for, 
as hay is risen, he may think that he 

should have more for it. It is a better 
quality than I expected, and no doubt 
the teamster told the truth when he said 
that it was the best in the meadow, and 
put up carefully before the heavy rains 
fell. It looks as if Mr. Welling was try- 
ing to please me, and coming round, and 
Pll do the fair thing by him.” 

He looks out of his window and sees 
the fifth load of his wood coming. That 
too is “the very best,” and the teamster 
has insisted upon cording it up, so-that 
he can see that he has full measure, 
saying also, as he lays every stick 
straight, “ Our cords generally overrun, 
and we don’t cord ’’em up, neither, so that 
you can throw a goose through between 
‘the sticks without taking a feather off; 
we make ’em tight enough for a fort.” 
Mr. Harden goes out, has a kind talk 
with the teamster, helps him a little, 
thinks he never saw wood corded up so 
tight, and is told, “‘ There’s the hickory 
that will make coals to broil your chick- 
ens on !” 

“Yes, if I had any to be broiled,” says 
Mr. Harden. 

“Why, those — plenty of ’em — what 
do you do with those fellows?” the 
teamster sees them running about the 
garden. 

“ They are not mine. 
through the gate.” 

“Ah! they are always rascally things, 


watching every chance they can get, — 
VOL. Il. LPs 


They came in 
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out o’ this, you lopers!”. The teamster 
is intent upon driving them out, and has 
a stick raised to throw at them. 

“Never mind, sir; they think it is 
all right. We'll be gentle with them. 
They belong to my neighbor, there.” 

“ Ah! shouldn’t think he’d raise ’em 
here in town. They ain’t much help to 
town society.” 

“ They are fine eating, though; and a 
feast helps along friendship a good 
deal.” Mr. Harden looks up,— sees 
Mrs. Welling at her window, — bows to 
her, but she does not see him, —fears 
that she heard what the teamster said, — 
hopes that she heard what 4e said, — and 
then goes into the house. 

His wife has just been reading a letter, 
which he had put into her hands an hour 
ago, and she now asks him to read it, as 
it is from some very dear friends. He 
reads, and comes upon the sentence, ‘I 
learn that you now have a cousin of 
mine for your next-door neighbor, Mrs. 
Welling. You have, no doubt, already 
found out her excellent qualities, one of 
which is that she is very retiring and 
quiet, —such a keeper at home as would 
have pleased the apostle Paul. And 
she would have been one of ‘those 
women who labored much with him in 
the gospel.’ She was almost the life of 
the church where she lived before she 
was married. But she must have had a 
great many cares, for it is hard for a 
step-mother to be a real mother to two 
such children as Marcus and Julius. I 
do wonder how she manages them, for 
they were very much spoiled while they 
had no mother. Her own children must 
be as good as can be, ] am sure. Do 
tell your pastor about her, if she attends 
your church, and have him bring her into 
the active service of the good Master. 
She is a fine Sabbath-school teacher, 
and, if she is my cousin, I must say 
that she is one of the gentlest and love- 
liest Christians I ever knew. But, doubt- 
less, you know and appreciate her.” 
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“Well, this is news, sure enough,” re- 
markes Mr. Harden, looking up at his 
wife. “If this is true, all I have to say 
is, that I wish her husband was as good 
as she is.” 

“J know of no one who is more likely 
to make him so than she is, for she has 
a great influence over him.” 

“Do you know enough about her to 
justify your friend in saying all this ?” 

“T think so. She has been in to see 
me several times since —”’ 

“Since when?” He knows the time 
very well. 

“Well, lately, 1 mean. We have be- 
come very good friends, I hope, and I 
never learned from any other one so 
much about the management of children. 
But this is not the only point that I 
wished you to see in the letter.” 

He reads again. There are some 
pleasant lines about “how fine the gar- 
den must be, and what nice egg-plants 
Mr. Harden must raise !””—then this 
sentence: “I wish you and he would 
come and see us; we will give you some 
‘broiled chicken, for I remember how fond 
you are of them. We have over fifty, 
plump enough for the President’s family. 
They are quite a care, I assure you, and 
to this you would say, ‘quite a comfort 
too.’ Do come and try them.” 

“What do you say to that?” asks the 
wife, smiling. 

“Why, if you are so fond of broiled 
chickens, J will raise some for your sake,” 
he replies, in the kindest tone. 

“JT was not thinking of that. 
the visit.” 

“ Really, it would be pleasant. But 
if we go, we can not increase our sub- 
scription so much to the church-fund.” 

“Then let us not go. If we must re- 
trench, let us not begin with church af- 
fairs.” 

They go to dinner. Willis and Mary 
are in their places, and little Edward is 
in his high chair, very impatient for an 
ear of hot corsa. “Me first,” he says ; 
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and his mother tells him that “ Lulu 
doesn’t do that way. The least should be 
last;” and he bides his time. A newrule 
has been applied to him, the justice of 
which he will come to know better when 
he is a man. 

The talk goes on about the church- 
fund, and Willis has something to say 
which he has wished was said. Just 
when he feels courage to say it, he sees 
Mary laughing, and he laughs too. They 
are almost quiet, when they hear the 
“funny noise” again, and laugh quite 
loudly this time. 

“ What is it?” asks the father. 

“Children should not laugh so at the 
table,” says the mother. “ Raymond 
don’t do so.” 

“JT can’t help it,” says Willis, putting 
both hands to his face, and fairly shak- 
ing. 

“Tt is that chicken, my dear,’ says 
Mrs. Harden. “Just hear the little fel- 
low.” Mr. Harden is listening, and the 
rest are looking closely at him. A very 
young crow is heard under the win- 
dow. 

“He’s a trying to sing,” says little 
Edward, quite seriously. The crow is 
heard again. Mr. Harden is amused to 
hear him. 

“He ought to go to a crowing-school,” 
Willis says, more soberly. 

“The little fellow got a crumb there 
this morning,” says Mrs. Harden, “and 
perhaps he thinks he will get another by 
crowing for it.” 

“ He shall have one, then,’”’ remarked 
Mr. Harden, and he rises, goes to. the 
window, and throws him one, saying, 
“ What a beauty he is!” 

“ Raymond calls him his church- 
chicken,” says Willis. “ He is the pret- 
tiest one in all the lot.” The crumb is 
eaten, and after a few minutes the crow 
is heard again and again. But, like a 
witty story told over and over, it does 
not seem so amusing as at first, and the 
laughing ceases. 
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“A church-chicken! what do you 
mean by that?” inquired Mr. Harden. 
Willis now can speak what has been in 
his mind. 

“Why, Raymond is going to sell him, 
and give the money to build the new 
church.” 

“A good plan. He will love it all the 
more if he helps to build it. Itis a good 
thing to have stock in a church,” 

“And he has a lot of them to sell. 
His mother told him that if he would 
take care of them he might have ten. 
And he had ten, but one was — one is 
dead now. But he got three cents for 
him, and he is going to give them.” 

The laugh is all over with Mr. Har- 
den. He feels so sorry about the chick- 
en that he killed in such an angry way 
that he can scarcely eat his dinner. But 
Willis has not come to the point which 
he wishes to present. 

“Tf Raymond,” says he, “is going to 
give so much, I wish I had something to 
give.” 

“You shall have something,” replies 
his father. “What do you wish to 
give?” 

“Td like to sell something, if you 
would let me.” 

“Well, what is it? Do not be afraid 
to ask your father for what you want.” 

“Some green corn, and tomatoes, and 
if you’d let me—” 

“ What else? You can have what you 
have mentioned so far.” 

“ An egg-plant and a water-melon.” 

“Yes, two of each, if you wish.” 

“Good! I'll have something for the 
church too. Mother, may I go and tell 
Raymond ?” 

“ That.would be leaving the table be- 
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fore we are through with dinner. Ray- 
mond doesn’t do so; and you have not 
told all your plan.” 

“Well, father, Mrs. Welling says she 
will buy the egg-plant and the melon 
(perhaps she will take two of each), and 
give me real good money for them; and 
won’t I put more than one shingle on 
the church? And what if you should 
do something for Raymond!” Willis 
thought it wise to take soundings lest he 
should run upon the breakers. 

“ll do anything reasonable for him,” 
said Mr. Harden. : 

“Would you buy a pair of his chick- 
ens? He wants all the church-money 
he can get, and his father has told him 
to sell out the whole lot. They don’t 
intend to keep any more, not even the 
Bantams.” 

“ Tell him I will take half a dozen of 
them, and pay cash, — the highest price.” 
This good news was better than the very 
crown of the dinner, and away went 
Willis to rejoice with his young friend. 
When Raymond received his pay he 
found one dollar too much. Mr. Har- 
den would not take it back, nor explain 
how it happened to be paid over, but he 
had in mind the vision of a certain gasp- 
ing pullet which he once sent out of the 
world. 

The accounts of wood and hay were 
easily settled by the two neighbors. 
When the new church was completed. 
they took adjoining pews, and on many 
a Sabbath they went to the house of 
God in company. It is to be hoped that 
“as a hen doth gather her brood under 
her wings,” so did the Lord take them 
under the broad shield of his redeeming 
love. 
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ANNA LAVATER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “suSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


CHAPTER I. 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


In the Proverbs of Solomon we find 
this high testimony to a virtuous wo- 
man :— 

“Who can find a virtuous woman ? 
for her price is far above rubies. The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of 
spoil. She will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. She girdeth 
her loins with strength, and strengthen- 
eth her arms. Her candle goeth not out 
by night. She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 
band to the needy. Strength and honor 
are her clothing. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness. She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her 
children arise up and call her blessed ; 
her busband also, and he praiseth her. 
Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all. Favor is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised. +Give her of the fruit of her 
hands; and let her own works praise 
her in’ the gates.” Prov. xxxi. 10-31. 
And that is a sacred monition given to 
woman by the apostle Peter when he 
says: “Whose adorning, let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing of gold, or of put- 
ting on apparel; but, let it be the hid- 
den man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.” 1 Peter 
Unie 35045 

Many books have been written on the 
education and the sphere of woman. 
But they can not draw a more beautiful 
picture of a virtuous woman than the 


king of Israel has done in the above 
words. Nor can they give to maidens a 
better or more weighty monition than 
the apostle has done in the instructive 
utterances of his epistle. Both present 
a clear and lustrous mirror, in which 
Christian women should daily regard 
themselves. They teach better and 
more powerfully than books full of warn- 
ings and instructions. It stirs one’s 
heart with joy to meet with a woman’s 
soul that wears this costly ornament 
before God and man. It is a joy, too, to 
venture to look into a hidden life, which 
conceals itself from the gaze of strangers, 
like the modest sensitive-plant, that 
folds itself together at the slightest 
touch. For this reason we wish to 
sketch here a picture of such a life in its 
true and simple features. ‘ 

It is no commanding female figure 
which will meet us here and there in this 
history. In her nature and in her ac- 
tions, she is like the friendly lake that 
incloses the fields of her home. It is 
true, it never attains the majesty of many 
of its brethren, that are surrounded by 
heaven-aspiring mountains. But it ex- 
cels them in the loveliness and grace of 
its banks, which softly swell on both its 
sides, arrayed in glowing colors. He 
who has once seen the lake of Zurich, 
and sailed over its green waters, will 
never, never forget it. Friendly villages, 
splendid estates and country-seats, adorn 
its charming borders, like a costly neck- 
lace of pearls. The snow-capped moun- 
tain-peaks look proudly and majestically 
down from afar on the variegated life 
that keeps up its incessant activity on 
the banks and on the mirror-like surface 
of this beautiful lake. At the same time 
the church-bells peal forth solemnly 
yet sweetly from all its villages. Thus 
peaceful and graceful, in the adornment 
of faith, is the life of this woman of Zu- 
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rich, to the believing and thoughtful ob- 
server. 

Anna Schinz was born in Zurich, on 
the eighth of July,1742. She was one of 
the youngest among f¢wenty-three chil- 
dren, who blessed the married life of her 
parents. Her father, who possessed 
some magisterial office, had been for a 
long time appointed to the canton of 
Thurgau. This part of Switzerland, that 
borders on the Boden-See on the east, is 
most of it quite level, containing only a 
few little hills. But it is a pleasant, 
fruitful land. Whole forests of fruit- 
trees adorn its villages, and the sum- 
mits of its hills are crowned by histori- 
cal and noted castles. In this pleasant 
abode, litthe Anna learned to love the 
beautiful works of God. Here, too, she 
imbibed that strong preference for rural 
life that she retained to her latest years. 
Her mother was a sensible, Christian 
woman, who brought up her children in 
the admonition of the Lord. She knew 
how to move the hearts of her children 
by her quiet, holy influence, by the word 
of God, and by prayer. The gospel 
of Jesus Christ was the sun in whose 
warm rays she placed the plants in- 
trusted to her care, that they might there 
grow and bloom and ripen for the king- 
dom of God. At the same time, she had 
the good sense, in the’ midst of her 
motherly devotion, not to make too much 
of their childish imperfections, or to 
weary them with too many admonitions. 
Yet, if she found here and there the seed 
of some bad or dangerous passion, she 
knew how to seize it with a firm hand, 
and to lead the child into the right way. 

When Anna was about ten years old, 
she found a dangerous play-fellow in a 
thoughtless girl in her neighborhood. 
The mother watched over her daughter 
with all the more care on this account. 
She gave her all necessary warnings, and 
even forbade her associating at all with 
the child. Her little daughter was usual- 
ly quite obedient. But one evening she 
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visited her young neighbor again, and 
was induced by her to buy forbidden 
dainties.” When she reached home, 
later than usual, the terrors of a guilty 
conscience were plainly to be read on her 
hitherto innocent face. Her mother 
saw, at a glance, that she had been dis- 
obeyed. “My child,” said she, seri- 
ously, but affectionately, ‘I see that you 
have been doing something wrong.” 
The disobedient daughter confessed her 
fault with many tears. The wise mother 
did not overwhelm her with words. 
“ Nannie,” said she, “we will say no 
more ; come, let us pray /” and led her 
child to her own room, where she was 
with her alone in the presence of God. 
Here she prayed with her. This wise 
forbearance was not unblessed:. Her 
daughter possessed through her whole 
life an unusually tender conscience. 
Whenever she felt that she had done 
anything wrong, or spoken, or merely 
thought it, she took refuge in prayer. 
And even in her old age she thought 
with heartfelt gratitude of her faithful 
mother. and of her wise and skillful 
dealings with her. 

At the same time her mother discov- 
ered that her little daughter had a great 
love of card-playing. Immediately after 
their meals, the children had a little 
season for recreation. Little Anna 
employed this time, with one of her 
younger brothers, in that captivating 
amusement. One day her mother’slipped 
in, and surprised them thus’ engaged. 
“ Children,” said she, “I know that you 
are not playing for money, but a taste 
for cards may thus be implanted that 
may lead to bad consequences. Your 
consciences are not at ease, and on that 
account you try to conceal what you are 
doing. So, dear children, never do this 
again!” And they never did. 

While the devoted mother thus 
watched ‘over her children, ready to root 
out the first trace of ‘evil among them, 
she knew also how to implant the ten- 
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der seed of Christian virtue in the hearts 
of her little ones, and to nourish and 
strengthen it by her own example. A 
poor woman, well known in the family, 
had become old and feeble. She could 
ro longer earn her bread by the labor of 
her hands, and often suffered bitterly 
from want. Little Anna took the great- 
est pleasure in visiting this old woman, 
with many words of comfort, and many 
gifts. When she had anything particu- 
larly good given her, she secretly put it 
away in order to give it to her. When 
she had a few leisure hours in the even- 
ing to spend as she chose, she often left 
her plays and the company of her broth- 
ers and sisters, and spent the time with 
her old friend. And because she did 
not like to go empty-handed, she often, 
if she had nothing else, carried her own 
supper, and was delighted if the old 
woman seemed to enjoyit. Her mother 
saw, with silent joy, this generosity and 
charity of her daughter. She took care 
not to notice it too much, while she un- 
derstood how to nourish and keep alive 
this virtue in her heart, in the right way, 
and at the right moment. . 

Thus little Anna grew up, lovely and 
happy, under the care of her faithful 
mother. If any fault is to be found with 
the education she received, it lies in the 
fact that she gas not trained to take, at 
once, a dignified position as the future 
mistress of a family. 

She felt and lamented this later in life. 
It was observed the less, however, 
because her modesty prevented her 
mingling much in conversation that was 
above her understanding and experience. 
She often expressed regret that she had 
to do without so much knowledge that 
would have been useful to her in the 
house in which she was mistress, and in 
other circles into which she was thrown. 
But though she lacked in a certain train- 
ing, she had a quick and clear under- 
standing, and knew how to judge and to 
comprehend the men and the things with 
which she met. The best qualities of 
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her heart and soul were all the more 
deeply and beautifully developed. For 
example, she had a remarkable skill in 
comforting the troubled and the suffer- 
ing. 

We have seen how diligently she vis- 
ited the poor old woman, and comforted 
and helped her. She did the same to a 
poor blind woman, who had suffered 
much from dejection and melancholy. 
She often went to her, and comforted 
her with cheering and pleasant words. 
The lovely maiden and her visits thus 
became the sunshine that enlivened the 
darkness of the blind woman. When 
she was sad, one had only to promise 
her that her young friend would come to 
visit her, to fill her with joyful hope, for 
she knew she should then no longer 
want for sympathy and refreshment. 
She was also the comforter of the suffer- 
ing and the helper of the poor. Even in 
winter, she went down the steep Schloss- 
berg, in order to carry comfort and aid 
to the sick and needy. 

The reader may be surprised to learn 
that this sweet girl, who knew so well 
how to cheer the weary and heavy-laden, 
often had herself to pass through seasons 
of despondency. Even in her very early 
years, she spent many days and many 
weeks in a most comfortless state. Fear- 
ful doubts at such times filled and over- 
whelmed her soul. Her faith in God 
and in her Redeemer gave way beneath 
her feet, as did the waves of the Sea of 
Galilee beneath a sinking Peter. These 
were weary, sad times. Her wise mother 
knew here, also, how to lead and direct 
her with a skillful hand. A teacher who 
sought to laugh and jest away this mel- 
ancholy was properly checked by her 
maternal dignity. She scorned to offer 
her daughter the so-called distractions 
and pleasures of the world, that, like 
dazzling fireworks, might enlighten and 
enliven the night of her soul, only to 
leave it the more black and obscure. 
With true wisdom, she led her child to 
the word of God and prayer. These 
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became more and more the stay and 
staff that consoled her in the dark valley. 
They became, in the night of her dis- 
tress, a lamp to her feet and a light to her 
path. She became, through her own 
experience, and through the consolation 
she had herself received, so much the 
more skillful in comforting the distressed, 
and in directing them to the only true 
refuge. 

She loved solitude, especially the beau- 
tiful solitude of nature. Among the 
shades of the shrubbery in the castle 
garden, and by the side of a waterfall, 
she had found a retired little spot, whence 
she had a wide and ample prospect. 
She loved to sit here in the stillness, and 
seek in prayer the face of her God. 
Here she loved to read her New Testa- 
ment. She gained here new strength 
against the dark hours of despondency. 
One day a delightful surprise was pre- 
pared here for her. A younger brother, 
of whom she was particularly fond, built 
for her a little arbor, to which she could 
retreat in bad weather. There was a 
simple table in this arbor, which he had 
made with his own hands, and on it lay 
a New Testament. The joy she felt at 
this time formed in later times one of 
her most charming recollections. And 
when one of her friends, a few years be- 
fore her death, brought her some flowers 
gathered in this beloved spot, she shed 
tears of joy at the remembrance of this 
favorite resort of her childhood. 

Her faithful Lord did not leave her in 
her darkest hours without strength and 
comfort. Once, in the anguish of her 
heart, she had thrown herself upon her 
knees. Here she prayed and wrestled 
with her compassionate Master that he 
would send a single ray of light to reveal 
his power and his mercy to her. She 
felt, at once, the deepest peace in her 
heart, and a joyful confidence in his 
grace penetrated her’soul. She felt that 
her prayer was answered. The experi- 
énce of this dark hour remained dear 
and precious to her through her whole 
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life. And the little room that had be- 
come a Bethel to her, through her 
prayers and the views of God’s good- 
ness she had had there, ever continued 
to be a holy, consecrated spot. 

Among the few remembrances of the 
history of her childhood, for which we 
are indebted to the pen of her son-in- 
law, there is one sad event worthy of no- 
tice. One of her brothers, who was 
studying at Zurich, was taken very ill 
there. Out of false pity, his distant pa- 
rents and family were kept in ignorance 
of his real condition. They did not, there- 
fore, regard his illness as serious, and 
thought that a return to the country 
would restore him to health. They 
wrote to Zurich, desiring him to come 
home, When the carriage entered the 
court, father, mother, brothers, and sis- 
ters hastened joyfully to meet him. He 
was lifted from the carriage. Then his 
pale, emaciated aspect told them that he 
was beyond the reach of help. He soon 
died in the home which could give him 
the solace of its love, but could not heal 
him. Of all his brothers and sisters, 
Anna was most overwhelmed. She was 
taken ill shortly after, and became rigid 
and unconscious. She was believed to 
be dead, and her parents wept over the 
loss of their beloved daughter. But she 
awoke from her trance, and was spared 
to be the joy of her parents, her family, 
and many other friends. Anna Schinz 
thus grew up to maidenhood, amid joys 
and sorrows. She had become skilled 
in every womanly occupation. She knew 
how to direct household affairs aright. 
She was gentle, modest, generous, and 
intelligent. Above all things, she was a 
Christian, and knew how to pray. This 
was the education she had received. 
This was the costly jewel with which the 
hidden man of the heart was adorned. 

She returned to Zurich with her.pa- 
rents. Here she was soon to meet with 
the husband whose faithful helpmeet 
the Lord had chosen she should become. 
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“THE PEACE OF GOD.” 


BY S.9°G2 A: 


SIncE I am altogether thine, 
Since everything I once called mine 
I yield unto thy claim divine, 

Give me the peace of those 


‘Who strive no more against thy will ; 


Who take the cup which thou dost fill, 
And drink, and thank thee, and are still, — 
Give me their deep repose. 


Since through this weary ’wildering night 

I walk by faith, and not by sight, 

Sure thou wilt bring me to thy light, 
Give me the inward rest 

Of those who know and trust their guide, 

Who fear no ill that may betide, 

Secure while thou art by their side, 
Secure, content, and blest. 


Since I accept thy discipline, 
And welcome all thy work within, 
Which must be wrought to cure my sin, 
Give me to meet unmoved 
Ail grief, and danger, pain, and strife, 
As he who knows the searching knife 
Is used to save his very: life, 
By one whose skill is proved. 


Since more than all the wealth of kings 

I prize the joys thy service brings, “ 

Since first, before all worldly things, 
I seek thy kingdom, Lord, 

Let me no anxious burdens bear; 

Do I not know that thou wilt care, 

And for my every need prepare, | 
According to thy word ? | 


Since thou art all in all to me, 
Since I delight myself in thee, 
And in thy love am glad and free, 
Bid me go on my way, 
As one upborne by unseen wings 
Above all fading earth-born things ; . 
As one who drinks from hidden springs, 
And in his heart contented sings 
A low song day by day. 
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BY MRS, S. G. ASHTON. 


May I come in, Mary? Are you 
very busy this morning?” 

“Yes; always busy, Anna. 
that work-basket.” 

“T mean, are you so occupied that 
you can not talk while you sew?” 

“Oh, no! sit down. Has anything 
remarkable happened to tell? or are you 
in any perplexity? What is the impor- 
tant subject on hand? The new house, 
I suppose, and how many pillow-cases 
you will want, &c., &c.” 

“Yes and no. The new house is in 
my thoughts, but I am not troubled just 
now about the furnishing in any depart- 
ment. All those matters are arranged. 
I have a letter from brother William, 
and he has made everything complete. 
A more comfortable and inviting little 
nest you can not imagine. We go in 
next week. Shall I not have a pretty 
family ?” 

“You will, indeed. Ella is the oldest, 
I believe. How old is she?” 

“Ten years old Monday. Lucy is 
eight, and the twin boys are five. It is 
two years since their father died, and, now 
their mother is gone, William thinks I 
can not devote myself to any better pur- 
pose than taking care of them. So he 
has furnished this cottage, which is on 
his own grounds, and so near that he 
can overlook and provide for us. I only 
wish it were nearer you. I should feel 
stronger if I could come to you oftener 
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than I shall be able for advice and help. 
The housekeeping will not trouble me; 
I am used to that; and the sewing and 
looking after their clothes will be easy, 
for I have done a great deal in that line. 
They will go to school, and I shall not 
feel anxious about their education. But 
one serious responsibility weighs upon 
me continually, and more than ever since 
I have been staying with you. How 
shall I train them for heaven? and here 
is where I need your help.” 

“Tt is a great responsibility indeed, 
Anna, but it is a most delightful privi- 
lege. Could our heavenly Father confer 
any greater honor on one of his ‘chil- 
dren than to surround her with young, 
plastic, immortal spirits, completely un- 
der her: control, and dependent on her 
for love and guidance, and bid her bring 
them up for him ? — especially, consider- 
ing all the promises he makes and the 
aid he offers. You have consecrated 
yourself to his service, and asked that 
he will use you to advance his kingdom, 
and he answers your prayer most signifi- 
cantly.” 

“TI know this is all true, Mary, and I 
rejoice. I rejoice and tremble. I ac- 
cept the service, but I scarcely know 
where ‘to begin. A great many ques- 
tions arise in my mind. You know there 
will be no head of the house but myself. 
The children and one servant girl and I 


make up the family. . There will be no 
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father to say grace at table, or conduct 
family worship, or give dignity to the 
household. I know many persons who 
will say that children can be trained for 
heaven and for God without these out- 
ward forms, and I find, as I go about 
among my friends, that these services are 
frequently dispensed with, even where 
there is a man at the head. But I must 
own that there is something inexpressi- 
bly forlorn to me in the thought of a 
family without family worship, and I am 
always homesick and sad, however pleas- 
ant the home may be. Besides, I always 
doubt the possibility of bringing any rich 
fruits of piety from plants growing in 
such acold atmosphere. I can not bear 
to think of living in that way.” 

“ Why should you? Do you not see 
that I conduct the worship in my family, 
and have these many years? All the 
hope and sweetness would be gone out 
of family life to me, if I must forego the 
morning and evening assembling to sing 
the hymn of praise and read the blessed 
Word, and together commune with our 
Father in heaven. I should feel ship- 
wrecked in mid-ocean, in a tempestuous 
night, without pilot or rudder.” 

“T know how you feel about it. Your 
thoughts come out daily. No one can 
doubt that there is strength and comfort 
and delight to you in it all. But I doubt 
whether everybody can do as youdo. I 
think you have what I used to hear in 
my childhood called ‘the gift of prayer.’ ” 

“‘ Now, Anna, don’t! What ‘ gift’ does 
a child need to qualify him to ask his 
mother to give him a piece of bread 
when he is hungry, or to beg his father 
to take him on his knee when he is tired ? 
What gift does he wait for to enable him 
to go to his teacher for help in difficulty, 
or to his sister to untie the knot in his 
shoe? Don’t laugh. I am not ‘mak- 
ing fun.’ It was our Saviour himself 
who set a child in the midst, and bade 
his disciples become such as he. A lov- 
ing, lisping three-year-old baby has all 
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the gift that is needed by any grown 
man or woman for this service. He 
loves his father and mother, and he tells 
them so a dozen times a day. Would 
God we, cold, formal, cultivated, refined, 
sublimed, proper children of God, could 
possess ourselves of a little of his sim- 
plicity! Being ourselves child-like, we 
might gain some more comprehension of 
the father-like character of Him to whom 
we speak. The child is grieved if he 
has displeased his father and mother 
and they frown upon him. His tears 
roll down, and he begs the kiss of for- 
giveness, and goes away happy, and will 
not be naughty again. He has a want 
every hour, and he tells his want as of- 
ten, without circumlocution or hesitation, 
and it does not require either to express 
his gratitude when his wants are sup- 
plied. I never could bear to hear that 
expression, — ‘a giit of prayer.’ As if 
the man who can clothe his thoughts in 
eloquent and poetic language draws any 
nearer to the heart of the infinite Father 
than the veriest stammerer, who in bad 
grammar and broken words speaks in 
sincerity his sincere thought of love or 
need !” 

“Of course, then, you would advise me 
to have family worship, and not ask 
whether I am qualified.” 

“Certainly. You can read the Bible 
and you can sing, and the children can 
help you. And can you not thank the 
Lord for abounding mercies, and ask 
the forgiveness of daily sins, and beg 
the wisdom for hourly need, and commit 
your friends and the suffering world to 
his care?” 

“Tt does not seem a difficult thing to 
do, and yet I find a certain repugnance 
in my mind when I think of attempting 
it myself. I do not know how it will 
appear to the children. Perhaps they 
may be disposed to ridicule, or trifle, or 
it may be distasteful to them. Then, I 
often think how I should feel if Cousin 
James should come to visit me, or oth- 
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ers of my friends who are not Chris- 
tians. If I begin, I must not put aside 
the service on slight occasions, and I 
really am quite troubled in my thoughts 
about it. Do own, Mary, that you are 
sometimes tried, and that it does not 
always seem to you just as proper for a 
woman to assume this part as a man.” 

“Of course it is always a man’s part 
when he is the head. But if women 
and children constitute the household, 
shall they forego the blessing which is 
promised to the families that call upon 
the name of the Lord? It is only be- 
cause we live in the atmosphere of revolt 
and rebellion, where custom is on the 
side of ungodliness, where sneers wait 
on loyalty, and cold indifference attends 
the loving intercourse of children with 
their heavenly Father, that we find 
trouble. And men experience this just 
as truly as women. They fear ridicule, 
and think themselves unqualified, and 
suffer as much as we do, unless they 
have been trained to offer prayer with 
others from their childhood; and they 
are often hindered from performing this 
obvious duty, and lose the rich reward. 
Satan is always ready to help waver- 
ing souls by suggesting these fears and 
doubts, and he knows well what he ac- 
complishes when he prevents the estab- 
lishing of the family altar.” 

“ Now, what do you mean by that? 
What evils do you think are prevented 
in your family by the daily service? 
Except for the pleasure of the exercise, 
and the comfort of having performed a 
supposed duty, what good comes of it? 
Tell me your thoughts about it, so that 
I may be established.” 

“Tt would take a long time to tell you 
all my thoughts, but I will give you 
some. I will begin with minor advan- 
tages. Family prayer is a great harmon- 
izer, for one thing. Observe my family 
often of a morning, or any family. From 
various causes, even early in the morn- 
ing there is often a spirit of fretfulness 
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and antagonism in possession, and the 
first meeting in the dining-room betrays 
it. One teases and another is vexed. 
One complains and another rebukes. 
One sneers and the reply is a scornful 
laugh. I have often seen husband and 
wife differing, all unconsciously, and 
speaking hasty words, and exchanging 
anything but loving looks. The very 
atmosphere, some days, seems charged 
with an element of strife. Suddenly the 
bell rings. All are seated. The hymn 
is sung. The word of God is read. The 
prayer is offered. They rise from their 
knees. They are the same family, but 
you would hardly recognize them. The 
evil spirit was exorcised with the very 
first blendings of harmonious voices, 
sending up their praise to the God of 
love and peace. I know of no other 
power that can so quickly and so com- 
pletely accomplish the same result. 

“Then, nothing so surely secures order 
in a family as the daily worship, if it be 
properly regarded. The meals may be 
regular, and other rules may be well ob- 
served, but there is a reverence due to 
the worship of God, which forbids its 
hasty or irregular performance, and in 
its very nature it requires faithfulness to 
the stated time and season. As some 
quaint writer says, ‘It is the hem which 
at each end of the day prevents the fab- 
ric from raveling.’” 

“Do you think it is always necessary 
to read the Bible at prayers? Is it not 
sufficient to pray ?” 

“JT was just about to say that proba- 
bly very few persons are aware how 
much knowledge of the Bible is gained 
in the course of a life by hearing a few 
verses of it read morning and evening. 
Many children and older persons can 
repeat passages of Scripture which they 
never voluntarily committed to memory, 
and which were fastened in their minds 
by hearing them often read. Very few 
at all realize how much is even read in 
this way. It is recorded in my grand- 
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father’s great family Bible, that he read 
it through, from Genesis to Revelation, 
fourteen times aloud in his family, at the 
times of family worship. And there is one 
very pleasant thing about that record: 
he gives the date at which he com- 
menced and ended each time, and it is 
noticeable that when his children were 
young it took him two or three years to 
read it through. He was careful not to 
weary them with a long service. But 
after they were grown and married, and 
he and grandmother were left alone, with 
few cares, he read it through in a year. 
It was a delight to them both, and the 
days were long enough. There was no 
haste. They might enjoy the sweet 
solace: as they would. The very words 
of my grandfather’s prayers remain with 
me to this day, though it is more than 
forty years since I heard them. 

“T think, also, that family worship is 
of the utmost importance in the govern- 
ment of a family. The parent who daily 
communes with God in the hearing of 
children will be invested with a dig- 
nity which nothing else can give. Be- 
sides, the authority of God, recognized 
by the heads of the family in this way, 
gives weight to all their own commands 
and requests. But I am afraid you are 
tired, Anna, and think the subject end- 
less.” 

“T am not tired in the least. I am 


DuTIES OF A MOTHER. — She should 
be firm, gentle, kind, always ready to 
attend to her child. 

She should never laugh at him,— at 
what he does that is cunning ; never allow 
him to think of his looks, except to be 
neat and clean in all his habits. 

Never speak of the child’s faults or 
foibles, or repeat his remarks, before 
him. It is a sure way to spoil a child. 

Never reprove a child when excited, 
nor let your tone of voice be raised when 
correcting. Strive to inspire love, not 


interested in every word; but I am won- 
dering, if the things you haye named are 
minor advantages, what the great crown- 
ing good can be.” 

“The direct blessing of God, which 
comes daily down in answer to the of- 
fered prayer, and which no family can 
possibly have, except they offer that 
prayer. No prosperity in the daily bust- 
ness can be real which is not sancti- 
fied by that blessing. No joy is full 
without it; no love can spare it; no 
trial or temptation can be safely met; 
no grief can be endured so well as by 
the grace it gives. Not for all the gold 
in all the mines on earth would I forego 
that blessing. Not to win the favor of 
all the so-called wise and great, or to 
avoid the frown or the sneers of the 
world, would I willingly undertake a 
mother’s cares and trials and anxieties, 
without the strength which the assurance 
of that blessing gives.” 

“Well, Mary, if all Christians felt as 
you do there would be more family al- 
tars; and ridicule, I see, would have very 
little power. One is ashamed even to think 
of having feared it. If there is somuch 
to gain, even I, with all my fears and per- 
turbation, can see that no obstacle what- 
ever should be allowed to stand in the 
way, and, indeed, according to this view, 
one would hardly attempt to accomplish. 
anything in a family without it.” 


dread, —respect, not fear. Remember 
you are training and educating a soul 
for eternity. 

Teach your children to wait upon 
themselves, and to put away a thing when 
done with it. But do not forget that 
you were once a child. The griefs of 
the little ones are too often neglected; 
they are great for them. Bear patiently 
with them, and never in any way rouse 
their‘anger, if it can be avoided, 

Teach a child to be useful whenever 


opportunity may offer. Sitkcted: 
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BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


“You funny creatures!” said Irwin 
Hoyt to the two frogs perched upon the 
broad heart-shaped leaves of a water- 
lily plant. 

The little boy had strolled away from 
his home in the early morning to the 
pretty pond that was clear and glassy 
in the sunlight. The pond lay at the 
foot of a hill that was covered thickly 
with bushes in Irwin’s grandmother’s 
day, but was now one green turfy slope, 
with a big tree on the summit. At the 
edge of the water was the strong reed- 
grass, and the sweet-flag waving and 
rustling in the breeze, and here and 
there, dotting the surface of the pond, 
were the milk-white lily-cups floating. 
“Nymphs,” the Greeks call them, so 
graceful and fairy-like are they, as they 
rest their heads upon the bosom of the 
water over which they preside. 

Some say that all “flowers are the 
smiles of God,” and this is a very sweet 
thought to us who know how in his great 
love he scatters them upon the earth. 

Irwin felt that his heavenly Father did 
indeed smile upon him out of the beau- 
tiful blossoms, that were brilliant in the 
morning light. He loved to come out 
early, when the dew was upon the hill- 
side, and there was freshness every- 
where. He knew that in the afternoon 
the nymphs would go to sleep, and leave 


the frogs to keep watch until the next 
sunrise. 

That pond was a world of wonders to 
the little boy, and whenever he was 
missing long from the family roof, “ big 
sister Ruth” would say, “Irwin has 
gone to visit his treasure-house.” 

This morning she followed his steps, 
it was so delightful out of doors, and 
found him sitting upon his camp-stool, 
that he always carried with him, because 
mother did not think it safe to sit on the 
damp ground. 

He saw his sister’s white dress as she 
crossed the church-yard and came down 
the path at the side of the corn-field, 
and he ran to help her over the low 
stone wall. 

Ruth received his attentions as if he 
were a grown man, for she said to her- 
self, “It is from these small beginnings 
that a later courtesy and politeness 
spring, and I wish my little brother to 
be a true gentleman in all things.” 

Irwin took her hand and led her to 
the pond, and gave her his seat, think- 
ing of her as his guest, for he felt him- 
self to be monarch of this place of 
beauty. 

“You see them, do you not, sister?” 
said he, pointing to the frogs that had 
plumped down into the water at her ap- 
proach, and leaped up to their perch 
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again when she was quietly seated, and 
they knew that no harm was to come to 
them through her. 

“They have a fine dress on,” said 
Ruth, “so green and beautiful, spotted 
with brown. Three narrow golden bands 
run down their backs, and their stock- 
ings are crossed with brown.” 

Irwin laughed. “Stockings!” he ex- 
claimed; ‘“ what an idea!” 

“You would not think your pretty 
frogs were ever little tadpoles, would 
you?” asked Ruth. 

“ No! tell me about them, please,” 
said Irwin. 

“The frogs lay their eggs upon the 
bottom of the water,” said his sister, 
“and these float to the surface, where 
the warm sun hatches them in about a 
month’s time. There go some in the 
tadpole state ; see how they dart through 
the water! No legs, that we can per- 
ceive, no eyes, nothing frog-like about 
them,—is it not strange that they can 
ever be transformed into a creature so 
different ?” 

Irwin was all surprise. 

“They have gills like fishes, so that 
they can breathe in the water,” resumed 
Ruth, “but gradually these are with- 
drawn within and make lungs, to fit 
them to breathe in the air as well, and 
to live on land also. The eyes are then 
formed so that we can distinguish them, 
and the mouth acquires movable lips, 
and the legs begin to show themselves, 
—the hinder first, and the fore-legs 
shortly after. The tail, or web, that used 
to help them to swim swiftly, almost dis- 
appears, and the animal now becomes 
‘amphibious ;’ that means, it can live 
on the land and in the water.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Irwin; “the 
frogs come out of the pond sometimes, 
and get their food from the fields and 
gardens. I’ve met them quite a long 
distance from the water.” 

“Some of them do,” replied Ruth, 
“but not this kind that you see on the 
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lily-plant to-day. These are the edible 
frogs.. They never go far from their 
liquid home.” 

“What does edible mean?” 
Irwin. 

“That may be eaten. Many people 
think them a great delicacy. They have 
‘froggeries’ in the old countries, where 
they fatten the creatures for the table. 
The flesh is white and delicate, and 
contains much gelatine, which is a very 
nutritious food.” 

“How do they catch the frogs, sis- 
ten” 

“Tn a little net, or with a hook baited 
with scarlet cloth, which is kept moving 
like a living thing, for the frogs will not 
eat dead matter.” 

“What a noise they make,” said Ir- 
win, as the creatures, getting accus- 
tomed to Ruth’s quiet figure, set up a 
croaking. 

“That they do by means of the vocal 
sac that you can perceive on each side 
of the mouth. When filled with air 
these become large and globular, stand- 
ing out on each side of the head, and the 
vibration of the air within causes this 
strange sound. I have heard a big bull- 
frog begin the concert, and hundreds 
join in, on a quiet night, till it almost 
deafened one to listen. Only the males 
have those sacs, and the females make 
a sort of groaning, in faint imitation. 
They call these bull-frogs ‘ Cambridge- 
shire nightingales’ and ‘Whaddon. or- 
gans’ in the old country.” 

“TI like to hear them,” said. Irwin, 
“and I like to see them leaping about, 
with their big eyes starting from the 
sockets at sight of something to eat.” . 

“Tt is all very well so long as they do 
not come up into our houses, and into 
our bed-chambers, and upon our beds, 
and into our ovens and kneading- 
troughs.” 

“Qh! you are thinking of King Pha- 
raoh and the Egyptian plague,” said Ir- 
win; “I remember about it. That must 
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have been a dreadful time, —worse than 
when it rains frogs here.” 

“?Tis a foolish notion about its rain- 
ing frogs,” said Ruth. “The creatures 
come in dry times to the land to get 
food, and finding the fields hot and 
parched, they hide away under the 
stones, in the codlest and dampest 
places, and when the showers descend 
they come forth by hundreds, and people 
who are ignorant of their habits think 
they have rained down from the clouds.” 

“Tm glad you told me that,” said Ir- 
win. “If I awa little boy, I don’t want 
to make foolish mistakes about things.” 

“Youre a pretty wise boy, consider- 
ing your age,” said Ruth, who liked to 
praise him as often as she could. “Itis 
a great thing to be willing and anxious 
to learn, and I am glad to say that my 
brother is never restless or impatient 
when I am telling him anything. You 
and I have a great deal to find out yet, 
and we must help each other. Big peo- 
ple can not do much without little peo- 
ple to ask them questions, and cause 
them to remember and make use of 
what they have learned.” 

“T didn’t think of that,” said Irwin. 

Ruth had a way of making the little 
fellow feel very comfortable. It was 
quite a frequent boast with him, when 
with other boys, that he and sister Ruth 
were studying together, and if they 
laughed at him and appealed to her, she 
said, “ To be sure we are. Irwin gives 
me many a new idea.” 

“The frogs have a beautiful home,” 
said Ruth ; “I wonder if they appreciate 
it: the blue heavens above them, and 
the fresh green grass and plants around 
them, and the snowy blossoms floating 
near. They seem contented enough, 
sitting upon their fairy seat, close beside 
the lily-cups.” 

Irwin was thinking for a minute. 
Then he said, — “ Sister, Aeople do not 
always seem to know what good things 
they have in their homes, do they?” 
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“T’m afraid not,’ Ruth answered. 
“Sometimes they have as charming a 
resting-place as your frogs there upon 
the water-plants, but they sit croaking 
with such discordant notes that one 
would be glad to stop his ears as he goes 
by, in order to shut out the sound.” 

“T like to hear the frogs,” said Irwin. 

“Jt is the very best music they can 
make, and therefore is not unpleasant to 
me. I love to think of it as an expres- 
sion of gratitude for their blessings ; but 
when people are said to ‘croak,’ we 
know that they are dissatisfied and fault- 
finding.” 

“ Have I ever done that?” asked the 
little boy, whose face showed what an- 
swer he expected, for he remembered 
some things that his conscience would 
not let him forget. 

““T wanted to stop my ears yesterday,” 
said Ruth. “I heard a little voice mak- 
ing a strange sound, that was not like 
the music for which God had fitted it. 
It was murmuring because the raindrops 
were falling, and there were no out-door 
sports for children for a few short 
hours.” 

Irwin looked at his sister with his 
eyes full of tears. “J was croaking 
then,” he said. 

“And I wondered very much,” re- 
turned Ruth ; ‘‘there were so many pleas- 
ures in the house. Besides, it was 
lovely to stand by the window and watch 
the summer clouds as they gathered in 
the blue heavens, rolling up swiftly from 
the horizon, and by and by scattering 
their fullness in refreshing showers upon 
the thirsty earth. I was thinking, ‘Oh, 
how glad the leaves and flowers seem 
for this sweet gift from above!’ when a 
little boy’s discordant notes disturbed 
the pleasant melody of the raindrops ; 
that is why I wished to stop my ears.” 

“Ruthie dear, I did not know it was 
such an ugly sound. I will try to make 
the music that God meant me to,” said 
Irwin. 
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“That is right; little voices reach up 
to heaven, and the dear Lord is sorry 
when there is a murmuring, fretful tone 
in them,” said Ruth. 

Irwin was not likely to forget that. 

“I must go now,” said his sister; “ tis 
too lovely out here. It almost makes 
me unmindful that there are home du- 
ties.”7 

The little boy followed his sister. “1, 
too, have something else to do than to 
sit with my froggies,” said he; “but I 
will come again to-morrow, and bring 
them some bread.” 

“They will snap at that greedily,” 
said Ruth; ‘people use balls of bread- 
dough to catch them with sometimes.” 

“It seems strange to eat frogs,” said 
Irwin. “I wonder if they really taste 
nice’? 

“J never have had the courage to try,” 
replied Ruth. “It was a French dish 
at first, but other nations have learned 
to like it. You know the hind legs only 
are used; they are skinned and fried 
in butter, with bread crumbs, and people 
say they are like rabbit’s flesh as much 
as anything.” 

“Then they are real good,” said Ir- 
win; “but is it not cruel to kill them?” 

“Not if they are fit for food,” said 
Ruth. “TI should not like to have my lit- 
tle brother do it. I think it better to 
leave all such things to the market-men. 
You and I do not care to eat our frogs. 
It is happier for us to watch them as 
they sport in their silvery home.” 

“T should like to see anybody touch 
my frogs,” said Irwin. 

Little people grow so big and fierce 
sometimes, when an imaginary evil 
comes before them. 

Ruth laughed. “I think you may 
set your heart at rest,” she said. “ They 
are quite safe, nobody will harm them.” 

When children take any creature into 
their hearts, it is a real devotion that 
they bestow. Irwin thought of his pets 
often through the day, and even remem- 
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bered them at night when he asked God 
to take care of hz. Why not, since 
the high and holy One has an eye to the 
smallest object that he has made? 

“ A duck might ‘gobble up’ my frogs, 
if God did not take care of them,” 
thought the little fellow. 

' He was up betimes in the morning, 
and out with his bread crumbs for their 
breakfast. 

Ruth was there before him. “I 
could not let my little brother have all 
the glory of the sunrise alone,” said she. 
“ Besides, I wanted to bathe my face in 
the morning dew. It is said to make 
people beautiful.” 

Irwin looked at the sweet, pure coun- 
tenance that was beaming upon him., 

“Ruthie dear, your face must have 
been washed in the dew ever since you 
were a little baby,” he said. 

It was a delicate and loving tribute 
from the boy, who thought nobody in all 
the world so pretty as sister Ruth. 

“Guess I'll try it,” he added, dipping 
his hands in the sparkling drops that 
tipped the grass-blades, and applying 
them to his rosy cheeks. 

“TI, think the secret lies in early ris- 
ing, and breathing the pure, fresh morn- 
ing air,” said Ruth. ‘I remember your 
grandfather’s saying that if one were up 
with the lark, he would add strength and 
beauty to his frame, and years to his life. 
You and I will always rise early, will we 
not?” 

Irwin was quite ready to promise, for 
his eyes were seeking the morning light 
long before it really came. 

The sun was shooting crimson rays 
up from the eastern horizon, and soon 
showed itself wholly, seeming to emerge 
from the blue waters. 

Then the dewdrops were more glitter- 
ing still, and the lilies opened their 
petals to. take in the brightness. Oh, 
how beautiful it was at the foot of the 
hill, by the glassy pond ! 

Ruth shaded her eyes, and looked 
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around with rapture, and even little Ir- 
win felt a thrill of awe as well as of 
pleasure. It seemed to both as if God 


had come down in the early morning to. 


speak to them, and as if they heard his 
voice saying through all this glory, 
“See how I love you.” 

“JT did not forget to say my prayers, 
sister,” said the little boy. His heart 
felt that only prayer was befitting this 
sacred hour, and that sister Ruth was 
now silently speaking to the Father in 
heaven. 
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They were dripping from their bath, 
and the colors were bright upon them. 

“ An imitation of a frog would not 
make a very ugly brooch,” said Ruth. 
“Queen Elizabeth had one made, and 
wore it in honor of the royal French- 
man, the Duc d’Alengon.” 

“Was that because the French liked 
frogs so well?” asked Irwin. 

“Yes,” replied his sister. “It was 
a compliment to the nation’s peculiar 
taste.” 

“There are plenty of frogs over that 
side of the pond, where the 
flags are thick,” said Irwin, 
“but I call these two mine he- 
cause they are tamer than the 
others, and come up to see me 
whenever Iam here. They sit 
always together on the lily- 
plant, and seem to love each 
other. I think may be they are 
husband and wife, Ruthie.” 

“May be so,” said . Ruth. 
“They are making the most of 
their summer-time. When the 
winter comes, they sink into 
the mud, and sleep through the 
cold weather.” 

“They make a great noise 
when they awake, do they not?” 
asked Irwin. 


When the sun was quite up, Irwin 
threw the bread crumbs upon the sur- 
face of the water, and up jumped the 
frogs, running out their glutinous tongues 
to draw in the nice morsel. 

After they had well fed, they leaped to 
the pretty perch and sung their grateful 
song. 
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“ They used to in the dykes 
that surrounded old castles,” 
replied his sister, “and the 
slaves or ‘villains’ used to 
have to strike the water morn- 
ing and evening to keep the 
frogs from disturbing the repose of their 
masters.” ; 

“Will you come out here again to- 
morrow, Ruthie?” asked Irwin of his 
sister, who turned toward home. 

“Tf God permits,” said Ruth. “I 
love dearly to sit and watch your two 
frogs.” 
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EVIL COMMUNICATIONS; OR, ELLIE’S STORY. 


BY MRS. BRADLEY. 


OnE of the wisest men that ever lived 
has written down for our edification that 
‘‘ evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” It is just as true now as it was 
when he wrote it, so many hundred years 
ago, and people find it out sometimes by 
sad experience now-a-days, just as I 
have no doubt they had to do then. 

One little person found it out not long 
ago, and that was Ellie Crawford, one 
of my own Sunday scholars. That is to 
say, I shall call her Ellie Crawford in 
this story; I would not like to put her 
real name in print, when I have to tell 
you that she did something wrong. Ellie 
was rather a favorite of mine; I never 
liked to miss her bright face from the 
class, and it was very seldom indeed 
that I did, for she was generally very 
prompt and punctual in her attendance, 
and well prepared with her lessons, too, 
which you all know is a great recom- 
mendation to a teacher; though I am 
afraid that some of you could hardly de- 
serve to have as much said on your ac- 
count. 

Ellie was absent, however, one Sun- 
day, and no one could teH anything 
about her, except that Julie Sherman 
knew she was not sick, for she had been 
at school yesterday. I thought I should 
call at her mother’s house some time 
during the week, to inquire if anything 
was amiss. But the week brought its 
own cares and occupations, too many to 
allow of visiting ; and so Sunday came 
round again, and I had not yet heard of 
Ellie. I thought of course that I should 
see her in the Sunday-school class, but 
no Ellie was there again; and now I 
began to fear that something had really 
happened, and I made up my mind to 
go and inquire the very next day, with- 
out fail. 

It was raining the next day,—a steady, 
dreary drizzle, and the mud in the streets 


almost over one’s shoes. But I wrapped 
myself in a water-proof and went all the 
same; and very glad I was that I had 
gone, when I was led up-stairs into the 
nursery, and found my little pupil sick in 
bed. 

She started up at the sight of me, and 
stretched out her hands with an eager 
cry, — “Oh! Miss Mildred, I am so glad 
to see you!” and then all at once, as | 
stooped down to kiss her, she turned her 
head away and burst into tears. I was 
greatly astonished. 

“Why, Ellie, my darling, what is the 
matter?” I asked. 

But she did not answer, and when I 
looked at her mother to know the rea- 
son, she smiled sadly, and said, — 

“ Ellie would rather tell you herself, J 
dare say, Miss Mildred. She has been 
wishing so much to see you, that she 
might. I will go away now and leave 
her to talk alone with you. That will 
be best, I think.” 

So she went away, and I sat down on 
the side of the bed, and put my arms 
around Ellie, and laid her poor little pale 
face upon my shoulder. “Now we can 
talk comfortably,” I said, “and you can 
tell me everything that troubles you. 
Why, Ellie, I never dreamed that you 
were sick; why didn’t you send me 
word ? and I would have come to see you 
long ago. Have you been ill ever since 
the first Sunday you were away?” 

“Yes,” answered Ellie, her sobs sub- 
siding, “that Sunday was the beginning 
of it. Oh, Miss Mildred, I have been 
such a naughty, naughty girl!” 

Her breast began to heave again, and 
new tears to gather. But I stooped and 
kissed them away. ‘ Never mind, Ellie, 
you are sorry now, at any rate; and you 
know what the promise is, —‘If ‘we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and cleanse us 
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from all unrighteousness.’ Tell me what 
you did that was so naughty.” 

“It’s a long story,’’’said Ellie, “if I 
go away back to the beginning; but 
that’s the best way, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, because I want to know all 
about it.” 

“Well,” said Ellie, with a sigh, “you'll 
be ashamed of me, I know, Miss Mil- 
dred, but I can’t help it. I’m very much 
ashamed of myself, if that will do any 
good.” 

“Tt will do a great deal,” I answered. 
“Repenting of what we have done wrong 
—being sorry and ashamed, in other 
words —is the first step toward making 
amends.” 

“Well,” Ellie began again, dashing 
into her subject, “you know Maggie 
Fisher, don’t you? Oh! no, you don’t, 
either ; she doesn’t go to Sunday school. 
She goes to the Packer, though, and so 
do I; that’s the way I got acquainted 
with her. She was in my class, you 
know, and I liked her pretty well, and 
one day she asked me to go home with 
her. So I went.” 

“ Without your mamma’s permission ? 
Does she allow that?” 

“No, she never does. But I wanted 
to go very much, for Maggie told me she 
had a play-room full of pretty things, and 
I wanted to see them. I was afraid if I 
asked mamma she would not let me go.” 

“What made you afraid? Because 
you thought she wouldn’t approve of 
Maggie?” 

“Yes, that was just the reason,” Ellie 
confessed, looking a little surprised that 
I had guessed it. “Mamma didn’t ap- 
prove of Maggie. She came round to 
our house two or three times before that, 
and behaved so that mamma said I must 
not ask her to come again. More than 
that, she said she didn’t want me to be 
intimate with her at all, —only friendly, 
you know, in school. Of course, I knew 
very well that she would never consent 
for me to go to see her; yet I wished 
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to go so much that I went without ask- 
ing her.” 

“That was the first wrong step, El- 

lie?” 
“T know; I wish I had never taken 
it,” she answered, sorrowfully. ‘TI did, 
though, and all sorts of things grew out 
of it. Maggie lives in a beautiful house, 
and she did have, just as she said, a 
whole play-room full of toys and pres- 
ents. It was very nice seeing them all, 
and riding on her hobby-horse, and 
swinging on her gymnastic ropes and 
patent swings, and all that. She had a 
baby-house as tall as herself, though she 
said she didn’t care about it, she was 
too old for that now; and she really 
gave me my choice of all the dolls in it. 
I chose a perfect little beauty, a wax 
one, with the cunningest little curls you 
ever saw, and I carried it home with me ; 
and then the trouble began, because I 
didn’t dare show it to mamma. In the 
first place, I told her a wrong story 
about where I had been. I said I didn’t 
know my lessons, and Miss Hadden had 
kept me after school to learn them. 

“ Now I knew you would be ashamed 
of me!” she exclaimed, as she caught 
my shocked and grieved expression. 
“But that isn’t the worst yet. I told 
stories about the doll, too. I hid it away 
as long as I could, first in one place and 
then in another, and I couldn’t take a 
bit of comfort with it, for fear of being 
found out. And at last nurse ad find 
it, tucked away in one of the bureau 
drawers, and I told her ever so much 
that wasn’t true about it. It was never 
any satisfaction to me, that doll, though 
it was the prettiest one I ever had.” 

“The wages of sin, Ellie, are always 
unsatisfactory,” I said. ‘“ They are sure 
to end in disappointment on their own 
account, to say nothing of the punish- 
ment that follows sooner or later for the 
sin,” 

“T understand that better than I ever 
did before,” was the little girl’s answer, 
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“for I certainly had no peace of my life 
from the time I went to see Maggie 
Fisher that day. She kept teasing me 
to go again, and said she would tell of 
me if I didn’t; and so I went two or 
three times more, because I was afraid 
of her ; and every time I had to tell sto- 
ries at home, until I got ashamed to look 
mamma in the face. But the worst of 
all was that Sunday. Oh, Miss Mildred, 
how often I wished before it was over 
that I was safe in the chapel with you !” 

“Vou don’t mean to say you played 
truant from Sunday school, Ellie!” 

“Yes, I do!” and her voice was 
broken up again with tears, as she hid 
her face on my shoulder. “ You'll guzte 
despise me now, Miss. Mildred; you'll 
never love me any more !” 

“Does God never love us any more 
when we have been wicked?” I asked, 
and I smoothed her hair and kissed the 
little hand that I held. “I’m not good 
enough myself to despise you, Ellie, 
even if I could have such a thought. I 
am sorry, very, very sorry, to know that 
you have been tempted into sin; but it 
comforts me to see you have the courage 
to confess it. I shan’t love you any the 
less, you may be sure of that.” 

Indeed, I already loved her the 
more, for I saw in this shame and sor- 
row for her fault the proof of a deeper 
and more earnest nature than I had 
thought she possessed. It seemed to 
me that the soil was broken up now, and 
ready to receive the “precious seed” 
that ripens by and by into the fruit of 
good works and a life consecrated to the 
Master’s service. And IJ prayed from 
my inmost heart that the Father in 
heaven would bring all this good out of 
the evil that she had done, and make me 
wise to say the right words of counsel 
and comfort to her. 

But this is a digression from her story. 
She quieted herself again, and went on to 
tell me how she had met Maggie on her 
way to Sunday school, and had been 
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half persuaded, half threatened, half de- 
ceived into playing truant with her. 
“Just a little walk,” Maggie had said at 
first, “down to the bridge by Wall-street 
ferry. It was such fun to see the people 
hurrying down to catch the boat, —and 
so pleasant there, too, looking out over. 
the river. There would be plenty of 
time for Sunday school afterward.” 

Of course it was very silly and wrong 
in Ellie to let herself be coaxed into 
anything of the sort. But Maggie had 
acquired such an influence over her that 
she yielded to it, and instead of going to 
Sunday school at once, as she should 
have done, she went down on the bridge, 
meaning, of course, only to stay a few 
minutes and then go back. But the 
time sped swiftly in Maggie’s company ; 
she amused Ellie with her pert speeches 
and saucy comments upon the moving 
throng below them, criticising this lady’s 
dress, and that one’s bonnet, and the 
other one’s gaiter-boots, till it grew too 
late to think of Sunday school. Then 
she told her that it was no use crying 
over spilt milk, and they might as well 
have the comfort of it as the misery, 
“the comfort of it” being .a cool propo- 
sition from Miss Maggie to take a trip 
across the river on the ferry-boat, and so 
spend the time till morning service was 
well advanced, and they could get home 
again without being discovered. 

“You can tell your mother that you 
felt sick, you know, if she asks you why 
you didn’t come into church,” said Miss 
Maggie. ‘The chapel was -hot,—so it 
is, of course, —and it gave you a head- 
ache, so you had to come home; don’t 
you see? Oh, it’s the easiest thing in 
the world to fool one’s mother, if you are 
only clever enough!” 

“ And to think,” exclaimed Ellie, with 
a look of self-disgust, “that I listened 
to her when she talked in that way! 
And more than that, I did what she told 
me. It seemed as if I had already gone 
so far wrong that it didn’t make any 
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difference whether I went farther or not. 
It was such a sunny, bright day, too, 
and the river looked so blue and spark- 
ling, I couldn’t help thinking how pleas- 
ant it would be to sail across. So the 
end of it was, I went. Maggie had 
money, and she paid for me; and she 
had candy in her pocket, and she gave 
me some. We went out on deck to eat 
it, and the wind blew very fresh and 
cold. I wasn’t dressed warmly, —at 
least, I had left off my fur collar, though 
I remember mamma advised me not to; 
and I know I got chilled all through 
while I stood outside. I wanted to go 
in, but Maggie said it was all nonsense ; 
there was no fun inside. And then a 
boy came up that Maggie knew, — Ned 
Van Courtlandt she called him, —and 
they began to talk and laugh together, 
and make fun of everybody that passed 
by. And they were so noisy and rude 
that I was ashamed of both of them, 
and oh! so ashamed of myself for 
being with them. I thought of you, 
wondering why I wasn’t at Sunday 
school, and mamma wondering why I 
didn’t come into church, and then of the 
wrong stories I should have to tell when 
I got home to hide it all, until I was 
more miserable than ever I had been in 
my life before. 

“Maggie laughed at me and scolded 
me for being so dull, and then she told 
Ned Van Courtlandt that I had played 
truant, and I was afraid of getting a 
whipping ; and then fe laughed at me, 
and pretended to pity me, till I was so 
mad I didn’t know what to do. I burst 
out crying at last, and then Maggie, who 
had been only teasing before, got really 
angry with me. She almost shook me 
to make me stop, and called me such 
names,—oh, Miss Mildred, I never 
heard such names before!” 

“The wages of sin again, Ellie,” I 
said; “you hardly thought it would end 
so when the river looked so pleasant to 
you.” 
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“Indeed I didn’t!” cried poor Ellie. 
“T never dreamed that Maggie could be 
so unkind and cruel; for don’t you think 
that she went away and left me after all! 
The boat had been across and back 
again, and I wanted to get off then, but 
she wouldn’t let me. No! we must go 
across another time, she said; but when 
we got to the other side she was angry 
with me, and all at once declared that 
she meant to get off and take a walk up 
Wall Street. May be she would go into 
Trinity and hear the music, — that was 
pious and proper enough for me, wasn’t 
it? she said. I could come if I liked, 
but if I didn’t I could let it alone; it 
was all the same to her. So they went 
away and left me, for of course I didn’t 
dare to go with them, and I didn’t want 
to, either. And that boy had the impu- 
dence to kiss his hand to me, and ‘ wish 
me a better temper before we had the 
pleasure of meeting again’!” 

Ellie stopped, all out of breath, and 
flushed with indignation at the remem- 
brance. But I said, — 

“You had no right to expect anything 
better, my dear. When one goes with 
bad companions one must take the con- 
sequences.” 

JT didn’t choose Az for a companion, 
at any rate,” she began, rather hastily, 
but checked herself, and colored up 
quickly. 

“Tm not excusing myself, Miss Mil- 
dred; I don’t mean to,” she added, apol- 
ogetically. ‘I know I deserved every- 
thing, still it was provoking, you know, 
to be treated so rudely. And I never 
had been alone on a ferry-boat, and I felt 
frightened and strange, as if everybody 
was staring at me. But I got off at last, 
and started for home. It was quiet 
enough in the streets by that time; I 
hardly met anybody in the way; and so 
I went on home and thought I was safe. 
I supposed, of course, that mamma had 
gone to church, just as usual; but you 
can imagine how I felt, Miss Mildred, 
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when I rang the bell and mamma her- 
self opened the door!” 

Ellie paused for a moment, as if to let 
me fully appreciate the startling climax. 
I could very easily imagine her feelings, 
poor child! but I only said, quietly, — 

““T am very glad it happened so, El- 
lie. It saved you from telling the false- 
hood you had planned. I hope so, at 
least.” 

“So it did,” she exclaimed. “ How 
you guess things, Miss Mildred! But, 
oh dear! you zever can guess how hard 
it was to tell the truth.” 

“Can’t I, Ellie? how do you know ? 
Do you think I never did anything 
wrong, and never felt the shame and sor- 
row of confession? Do you think I 
grew up to be a woman without being a 
little girl first?” 

“Did you really ever do anything so 
naughty?” Ellie asked eagerly, answer- 
ing my string of questions with another. 
“It would make me feel better, —at 
least, I mean I wouldn’t feel quite so 
badly if I thought —” 

“That your teacher had earned she 
wages of sin too?” I said, filling up 
her hesitating sentence. ‘Well, you 
can be sure that I know all about it, 
Ellie; and some day I will tell you a 
story that will show you how well I can 
understand and sympathize with all you 
have been telling me. Go on now, and 
let me hear the rest.” 

There was a grateful look in Ellie’s 
blue eyes as she obeyed me. It had not 
been an easy thing for her to confess all 
this to me, and it had been done with 
the fear before her of losing my love and 
confidence. I did not think less of her 
for having the courage to do what was 
right, in spite of this fear. 

“ Mamma opened the door, as I told 
you,” she continued ; “and she was just 
as much astonished to see me as I was 
to see her. ‘Why, Ellie! what brings 
you home so soon?’ she said; ‘are you 
sick ?? and I stammered out ‘No,’ be- 
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fore I knew what I was saying. She 
saw directly that something was wrong, 
and I saw it was of no use trying to hide 
it. So I just told the whole story, —it 
came right out, I hardly know how, and, 
mean as I felt in telling the truth, I was 
just glad I had been obliged to do it. I 
knew I should be in disgrace, and all 
that; but I felt better than I had done 
for three weeks, in spite of it.” 

“Of course you did,” I responded 
earnestly. ‘There is no bondage so 
bitter as that of a lie. It makes onea 
coward and a slave; it takes away all 
the comfort of life; it poisons every 
pleasure with its secret terrors and its 
sickening shame. Oh, my child, thank 
God that he took away the opportunity 
to add to your falsehood, and gave you 
the courage to be free, through the truth, 
once more!” 

“JT do, Miss Mildred,” she answered 
very humbly. “1 know how thankful I 
ought to be that I wasn’t allowed to go on 
so. But poor mamma, —it almost broke 
her heart to find out how I had been de- 
ceiving her. I never shall forget how 
she looked, —I never shall forgive my- 
self—” 

Her lips quivered and her voice failed, 
though she tried to speak steadily. I 
soothed her with a tender word or two. 
“ God forgives us sometimes, dear, when 
we can’t forgive ourselves; and your 
mother’s love is stronger than any pain 
you can possibly give her. You have it 
in your power to make amends for all 
that, —to comfort her and make her 
more glad than you have ever made her 
sorry.” 

“T wish I knew how !” she exclaimed, 
lifting her face with eager. interest. 
“Oh, Miss Mildred, if you will only 
show me the way!” 

“<< Tam the Way and the Truth and 
the Life,’ — you remember who says that, 
Ellie ? and the same One says that if we 
seek him we shall find him, and he will 
never cast out any that come to him. 
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Jesus will teach you how to gladden 
your mother’s heart, how to bless your 
own life, and save your soul from death, 
if you will only go to him.” 

Ellie nestled closer to me, and lis- 
‘tened with her heart in her eyes. “ Tell 
me how to go,” she whispered. “I’m 
so little, I don’t know enough, I’m 
afraid.” 

“But you have nothing to fear, my 
darling. It is just the little ones that he 
wants, and loves best. He is only wait- 
ing to take you up in his arms and bless 
you, and forgive you all you have done 
‘wrong. You have only to pray to him 
out of your heart, —ask him to forgive 
you, — tell him you want to love him, to 
be like him, to be his child. ‘They that 
seek me early shall find me,’ he says.” 

“JT only can say prayers,” she whis- 
pered again; “I don’t know how to pray 
out of my own heart. Miss Mildred, I 
wish you would ask him for me!” 

I could not have refused the plead- 
ing in her eyes even more than in her 
words, if I had been ever so unwilling. 
But I was only too glad to gratify her, for 
my heart’s desire was strong to see her in 
the number of his little ones, with his 
guiding and purifying love in her heart. 
So I knelt by the bed and prayed for 
her as earnestly as I knew how to pray, 
till my voice was broken with tears, and 
the child’s sobs mingled with my own. 

I do not know if I have a right to 
think so, but I can not help believing, 
sometimes, that Ellie’s conversion was 
the answer to my prayer that morning. 
It did not come all at once; “the wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” you know; and 
the Spirit of the Lord works in silent 
and secret ways, stirring our hearts with 
nameless dread at one time, thrillmug 
them with wondering love and delight at 
another, but drawing us nearer to him 
who is the center of all dread and all 
delight, till our blind eyes are opened at 
last, and we “see him as he is.” 

So my little pupil Ellie lay in her sick- 
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bed and pondered many things that she 
had never thought of before. Death 
came close to her at one time, for the 
cold wind that had chilled her through 
dropped the seed of a@iptheria in her 
throat. It sprouted and grew, as such 
seeds will, till it threatened to bear fatal 
fruit. But God’s hand checked it, and 
little’ Ellie’s life was spared, to be 
something different, something better 
and sweeter and holier than it had ever 
been before. 

It was many a Sunday before she took 
her old place in my class again ; but we 
were a little class to ourselves— Ellie 
and I— between whiles. I went to see 
her every day; only able, sometimes, to 
weep with her sorrowful mother at the 
sight of suffering which we could not 
relieve; but at other times I had the 
comfort of knowing that I was helping 
to lead her in the right way, which she 
saw more and more clearly every day; 
till at last all the doubts and all the 
fears were removed, and the childish 
heart accepted, with childish love and 
trust, its Saviour. 

It was the first lamb in my little flock, 
—the first one of my pupils who had 
come into the fold of the good Shepherd. 
I had taught them all as faithfully, prayed 
for them all as earnestly, but Ellie was 
the first fruit of my labor, the first an- 
swer granted to my prayers. So I re- 
joiced over her with exceeding glad- 
ness, all the more because I knew what 
sin and temptation she had come out 
from. And this is why I tell you her 
story, — not to make you think that de- 
ceitfulness and wrong-doing will natu- 
rally work out such good results, or that 
it is better to come to God in the sor- 
row and shame of some great sin you 
have committed. It is far better to 
come to him “with clean hands and a 
pure heart ;” to come because he loves 
you, and calls you to love him; and be- 
cause there is nothing in all the world to 
be compared with his love. But if you 
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have been so unfortunate as to fall into 
temptation, do not let the remembrance 
of your sin keep you away from him. 
He will never despise the prayer of the 
penitent; he loves to forgive and bless 
and deliver all who come to him in sor- 
row; and Jesus himself is “our advo- 
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cate,” our special leader, the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” May he teach you 
all the truth, lead your little feet in the 
safe and blessed way of obedience to 
him, and bring you at last into the joy of 
his life everlasting ! 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


“WHAT is life, father?” 
“A battle, my child, 


Where the strongest lance may fail ; 
Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled, 
And the stoutest heart may quail ; 
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Where the foes are gathered oft every hand, 
And rest not day nor night; 

And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight.” 


“What is death, father?” 

“The rest, my child, 
When the strife and the toil are o’er; 

The angel of God, who, calm and mild, 
Says we need fight no more; 

Who driveth away the demon band, 
Bids the din of the battle cease, 

Takes the banner and spear from our failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal peace.” 


\ 


“Tet me die, father! I tremble and fear 
To yield in that terrible strife!” 
“The crown must be won for heaven, dear, 
In the battle-field of life. 
My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small ; 
The angels of heaven are on thy side, 


And God is over all!” 
Selected. 


CARRY AND MARTHA’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY S. T. E. 


“Carry, if you could wish, what Claus; then I could be such a great 
would you wish?” said Martha. traveler, and enjoy myself, and make 
“Well, I think I’d wish I were Santa every one else happy too,” said Carry. 
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Carry and Martha were two ambitious 
little girls, that had hid themselves be- 
hind the large chintz curtain in their 
mother’s room, with such pieces as they 
could beg from the seamstress and mil- 
liner, in hopes of transforming these 
scraps and gleanings into comely pocket- 
companions for their friends at Christ- 
mas. A bit of blue satin bound with 
ribbon and mounted with initials was to 
be a surprise for papa; a needle-book of 
pink silk and morocco was to be for 
mamma ; scissor-cases, pen-wipers, book- 
marks, and other wonderful transforma- 
tions, were to appear from the basket of 
odds and ends, and every stocking in the 
house was to bulge out with one of their 
well-made articles. 

“Why, Carry, you talk of Santa Claus 
as if he was a real, true, live man,” said 
Martha. 

“Well, may be he is, and may be he 
isn’t, but I’d rather think there was a 
real Santa Claus, and so I don’t want to 
hear about there not being any Santa 
Claus. And besides, Martha, don’t 
you remember how Sam Cruser set a 
plate of bread and salt for Saint Nick, 
and in the morning it was gone, and he 
said no one in their house could eat 
bread and salt in the middle of the night, 
and so it must have been Santa Claus 
himself!” 

“ But, then, Carry, he didn’t see him, 
though he hid behind the towel-frame 
till the bell struck twelve, and he was 
most frozen, he shivered so.” 

“ Well, but, Martha, Saint Nick knows 
so much, I guess he wouldn’t come 
while Sam was watching for him; and 
besides that, don’t you remember, too, 
how Peter Brimmer said he heard music 
coming down the chimney, and in the 
morning he found a harmonicon in his 
stocking ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Martha, “I do remember 
those stories, but I would rather really 
see him myself before I believe them.” 
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“ But, Martha, I really think you try 
not to believe in him, for at Stanton & 
Mulberry’s there is a real photograph of 
him, and you can see it every day on 
your way to school.” 

“Why, so there is, Carry; I forgot 
that. Perhaps he may be real. Well, 
if he was real, and you were he, what 
would you do? Now begin at the be- 
ginning, and tell me your story, and then 
Ill tell you who I’d be; oh, I mean, 
what Vd be.” 

“Well, supposing I was Santa Claus, 
I’d dress myself very warm in scarlet 
cloth and fur, and fill my bags with 
goodies ; and then I would drive to Mrs. 
Simpson’s and leave her some money 
for her rent, and a new yellow parasol, 
and two pounds of tea, and a pair of 
warm shoes that fitted, and a doll for 
Mary Simpson, and a wagon for Jimmy 
Simpson, and a musical box for blind 
Larry. And then I’d make Mr. Simp- 
son alive again, and get him plenty of 
work.” 

“But, Carry,” interrupted Martha, 
laughing, “you forget,— Santa Claus 


can’t make people alive again. He can 
only give presents.” 
“Why, so he can’t; I forgot. Well, 


then, I’d leave her some more money 
for her rent, and drive on to Mr. Par- 
sons’s, and I’d give him a new overcoat 
with brass buttons, and a box of gold 
dollars to spend just as he wanted to. 
And then I’d give Mr. Dix, who was 
burnt out, a new house, and Mrs. Pea- 
body a new cloak; and I’d have such fun 
making people laugh and be glad that 
I’d be glad myself.” 

“But, Carry, what would you bring 
here at home ?” 

“Why, to be sure,” said Carry, “ how 
funny I should have forgotten home! 
But I got to thinking how bright all 
those poor people would look when they 
saw me and thanked me for my presents 
to them;” and then Martha laughed 
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heartily, for Carry had quite forgotten 
that if she were Santa Claus she would 
not show herself and be thanked. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” cried poor 
thoughtless Carry. ‘Let me try again, 
Martha. I’dcome here to papa’s house, 
and leave you all the things you wanted, 
and give mamma a pony phaeton, and 
papa a pair of slippers, and the govern- 
ess a purse of gold, and loads of note- 
paper and pens and envelopes, and 
George a gold watch, and the cook and 
waitress and seamstress a new prayer- 
book, and then I’d give myself —I mean 
if I was back again here as Carry Tup- 
per — a big doll, and a doll’s wagon, and 
a gold ring, and piece of plum cake, and 
one dozen picture-books.”’ 

As she finished her story the door 
opened, and Miss Mabel, the governess, 
entered. 

“ Oh, don’t come in, don’t!” cried the 
little girls, all in a flurry to hide their 
secret knick-knacks. 

“] will not look that way,” said Miss 
Mabel, “but I am quite chilly from 
walking in the winter wind, and must 
warm myself by this cheerful fire.” 

Martha was about to say what she’d 
wish to be, but felt abashed before her 
governess, and asked her to please tell 
it for her. 

“Twas going to say I’d like to be the 
moon, and won’t you please play you 
were the moon, and tell us what you’d 
do, Miss Mabel!” 

The little girls kept hidden still, and 
Miss Mabel, after much urging, com- 
plied with Martha’s request. 

“But, my dear children,” she began, 
“T never fancied I was the moon, and | 
really don’t know what I should do if I 
were all at once taken off my feet and 
changed into the moon. I fear I should 
get quite dizzy so far up, turning round 
and round, and fall down into the sea. 
There great bubbles would close over 
me, and there would be no moon and no 
moonlight, and you would all wish I had 
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stayed here and kept on being your own 
governess, instead of trying to fill a 
place I was not meant for.” 

The children shouted with fun at this 
idea, but insisted upon Miss Mabel’s 
being the moon for just ove night, and 
then getting up in the morning their own 
governess again. 

“Play some fairy said you positively 
had got to be the moon for just one 
night,” said Carry, “and you make be- 
lieve you were just peeping up behind 
the hill, what would you do next?” 

“TY would not come up from behind 
the hill,” said Miss Mabel, “ but would 
rise over the ocean and take a good look 
at myself in the water to see if I was 
looking well, before I exhibited my round 
face to the whole world. Then I’d cheat 
the fishes, and make them think it was 
noonday, and Jaugh to see them caper 
about on the surface; and I think I would 
peer into the dark caves of the coral 
beds, and see with my own eyes the 
mysteries and wonders of the tiny build- 
ers, as they labor unceasingly on for 
ever, fulfilling each day the task ap- 
pointed them, content to do God’s work 
as he gives it to them, without asking 
why their lot was cast in the dark depths 
of the great sea; but in patient toil add- 
ing stem to stem, branch to branch, and 
reef to reef, till God, the master-builder, 
creates from these atoms huge island- 
worlds for the use of man. 

““T would glance from the sea to the 
mountain-tops, and see the wild magnifi- 
cence of the great ice-peaks and snowy 
hills, where hight on hight lifts up its 
mighty head in glory, praising their 
Maker in solemn silence, as my silver 
light struck deep into the heart of their 
solitude, and sent rays of beauty spark- 
ling from point to point, where the eye 
of man can never reach. 

“‘ Away, away, and on, and on, search- 
ing the dark and dreary places with my 
mellow light, I would cheer the busy 
life of man. 
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“Through the darkened windows of 
the hospital wards, where sickness and 
suffering make the night long and lonely, 
I would send long rays of cheerful light, 
to tell the many patients that He who 
never slumbers nor sleeps still guarded 
their beds of sorrow and counted their 
restless hours of pain; that I, with my 
glorious train of stars, kept watch by 
night and walked through the midnight 
hours, proving the goodness of God, for 
the ‘firmament showeth his handiwork.’ 

“Down into the prisoner’s gloomy 
cell I would bring radiant beams to 
gladden the hopeless hearts, and teach 
them to look unto Him who sendeth his 
light on the just and unjust, whose 
mercy knows no bounds, and whose love 
flows unceasingly on toward all his crea- 
tures. 

“J would be the companion of the 
gentle mother, guarding her child laid 
low in pain and fever. By my soft rays 
she’d soothe the throbbing brow and fan 
the heated cheeks. Casting my beam 
throughout the room, I’d stay to lend 
her all my aid, till morning’s sun brought 
other friends to keep the watch. 

“TI would be the emblem of that 
Source of all light, who giveth all things 
freely. 

‘Then back to my own home and sta- 
tion I would come, to my little Martha 
and Carry, sharing with them @ur every- 
day life, 


‘With the sunshine 
And the rain.’ 


* Perhaps,” afterward continued Miss 
Mabel, “we can do much good without 
being either Santa Claus or the moon, 
and give some of Carry’s friends a happy 
Christmas too.” 

Oh, let us try!” responded the little 
girls, dropping their basket of.silks as 
they jumped out from behind the cur- 
tain, in their eager haste to plan with 
their governess for the Christmas sur- 
prises. “Shall we have a tree for them, 
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or fill their stockings, or go there Christ- 
mas morning and give them the pres- 
ents, or how shall we do it?” 

“ We will first pick up the scattered 
bits that lie on this floor, and then we 
will gather about the fire and think out 
the best way,” replied Miss Mabel. 

The children hid their needle-books 
and cushions, and made the room quite 
orderly for mamma. Then, seated by 
Miss Mabel, they were busy for an hour 
finding the best way to give out their 
Christmas bounties. 

Finally, Martha proposed that after 
they had examined their own stockings 
they would go with Miss Mabel to the 
houses of their poor friends, with such 
budgets as they could make for each. 

‘That is the best way, after all,” said 
Carry, “and then we can see them be 
glad. I like that ever so much.” 

This last suggestion was accepted as 
the best, and the children ran in delight 
to tell their mother. 

Mamma was, of course, happy to see 
her little girls doing good, and promised 
all the aid she could give. 

“ But you must contrive by yourselves 
as to what your gifts shall be.” 

This new secret, on top of the many 
great secrets about the cushions and 
needle-books, was almost too much for 
Carry; but when she found her tongue 
about to tell of some pink silk, or blue 
silk, or black velvet and morocco sur: 
prise, she’d push it back by pressing 
her fingers on her lips, so I believe 
nothing about them did really slip out 
till Christmas came. 

After tea Carry and Martha asked 
permission to be alone in mamma’s 
room, where they discussed the Simp- 
sons, Dixes, Peabodys, and Parsons, to 
invent and provide a gift for all. They 
puzzled their brains for a while, but 
gradually some happy thought would 
strike them, till at last all the names on 
the Christmas list were checked off one 
by one. 


CARRY AND MARTHA’S CHRISTMAS. 


The four weeks slipped quietly away, 
and Christmas morning came, full of 
joy and gladness.. The long stockings 
in the home of Martha and Carry were 
loaded with rich stores from kind hearts. 
Evergreen branches festooned the house, 
and both house and inmates wore a hol- 
iday look of contentment. That was 
the morn when 


“Many a hundred years ago, 
In a country far away, 
From heaven above to earth below 
Came a gift on Christmas day.” 


The sun shone down on the white hills 
far away, and glistened through icicles 
and frost, as it made its way into the par- 
lor window. A saucy, red-cheeked wax 
doll peeped out for Carry. Bright picture- 
books hung around for Martha, while 
round lumps, and square, mysterious cor- 
ners, told of many a hidden treasure, 
down to the very tip-toe of the overflow- 
ing stockings. All were remembered, 
and after a happy breakfast the little 
girls, with Miss Mabel, went forth on 
their joyous errand. 

Papa and mamma had generously sent 
to those poor people, —as mamma had 
promised,—to Mrs. Peabody a winter 
suit of clothing, Mr. Parsons a warm 
overcoat, Mr. Dix a purse of money, 
and to Mrs. Simpson coal and wood, 
clothing and food. But the little girls 
themselves took all the keepsakes, and 
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had a merry Christmas over again, as 
they gave to each some grateful remem- 
brance. 

Mary and Jimmy Simpson capered 
about in ecstacy as they received their 
toys and warm clothes, while poor blind 
Larry shed tears of joy as he breathed 
sweet chords on a little harmonicon. 

The mother was overjoyed to see her 
children having such unexpected pleas- 
ures.. She wiped her eyes on the cor- 
ner of her blue check apron, and said, 
“Bless those dear little girls, oh, bless 
them! kind little lassies, did I ever, did 
Weventhe ; 

Carry and Martha were more than re- 
paid for their trouble, in seeing Mrs. 
Simpson’s children so happy. They 
went from house to house, distributing 
their gifts, till their basket was emptied, 
ahd they went back to their own Christ- 
mas treasures twice happy, since they 
had given to others that bright Christ- 
mas day, carrying in their heart these 
words, — 


“God will surely ask, 
When I enter heaven, 
Have I done the task 
Which to me was given? 


“Every little mite, 
Every little measure, 
Helps to spread the light, 
Helps to swell the treasure.’ 


’ 


Days, months, and years must have an end; 
Eternity has none, — 

Twill always have as long to spend 
As when it first begun. 


Great God! an infant can not tell 
How such a thing can be; 

I only pray that I may dwell 
That /ong, long time with thee. 


WE cheerfully give a place to the fol- 
lowing letter : — 


“SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 7, 1867. 
“EDITOR SABBATH AT HOME: 

“Dear Sir, — There is a statement in the 
“Sabbath Evening” department of your pe- 
riodical for March, 1867, which I would like 
to see corrected. It is stated there that “at 
one time in Dr. Wadsworth’s church, San 
Francisco, the pews were kept locked, the 
owners having possession of the keys.” I 
happen to be a member of Dr. Wadsworth’s 
church, and know that it is not possible for 
such a thing to have taken place, even if there 
had been a desire among the pew-holders 
to do so, which it seems to me never existed, 
as I never heard anything of the kind men- 
tioned. The pews have no doors at all to 
them, much less locks and keys, and they 
never have had. It is possible the writer 
may have had in his mind the Doctor’s 
church in Philadelphia, or some one else en- 
tirely, as the statement could not have been 
true relative to Calvary Church, San Fran- 
cisco. Very truly, 2 


We stand corrected. We ask _ par- 
don of the Calvary Church, San Fran- 
cisco. We are also glad to know and 
publish that the pews there have no 
doors, for these exclusive and noisy 
things are, it seems to us, out of place 
in any public sanctuary. The statement 
which our correspondent quotes should 
have had the word “ Philadelphia” in 
place of “Sanz Francisco.” With that 
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amendment, it is correct. Our inform- 
ant had the means of knowing, for ome 
of the pews referred to was unlocked by 
the key carried in his pocket. 

No one need suppose that this church 
was anxious by such an arrangement to 
prevent a full house. The popularity of 
the preacher was so great, and the sense 
of commercial justice or of propriety on 
the part of outsiders was so small, that 
the pew-holders, we suppose, felt com- 
pelled to adopt that extreme measure. 
We quoted it as a curious illustration of 
how far the rights of pew-holders will 
sometimes carry them. It was simply 
the culmination of the idea of a private 
meeting-house. 

It is high time, we think, that our 
churches, especially in cities, should take 
up this whole subject anew, and try some 
better way of harmonizing the rights of 
church-members with the duty of preach- 
ing the gospel to every creature. Of 
course, nothing will entirely prevent 
temporary embarrassments from having 
very small churches or very great minis- 
ters ; but isn’t there some remedy for the 
mercenary spirit and the clique spirit, 
which lie like an incubus upon the public 
worship of God and the preaching of 
his gospel ? 


A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing, which ought to convey a lesson never 
to be forgotten by worldly parents : — 


“MINNIE DON’T LIKE MAMMA’S. DOD.” 


Mr. T. was a member of a Christian 
church, and was punctual in his attendance 
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on divine worship in the sanctuary, and pro- 
fessed to believe in the efficacy of prayer ; 
but he was so engrossed in his worldly busi- 
ness that he never attended week-day prayer- 
meetings, nor prayed with his family except 
on the Sabbath. 

His wife daily retired with her two chil- 
dren, read a portion of God’s werd, instructed 
them in religious things, and besought her 
heavenly Parent’s care and guidance. One 
morning, after little Minnie had been disobe- 
dient, she knelt as usual with her mother 
and brother, and heard her mother ask God 
to watch over little Minnie, and make her a 
good and obedient child. When she had 
finished, Freddie repeated his prayer, but 
Minnie pouted and remained silent. Her 
mother said, “Has my daughter forgotten 
her prayer?” She answered, “ Minnie don’t 
like mamma’s Dod, who watches all the time ; 
she likes papa’s Dod, who don’t mind only 
Sundays. Minnie not pray now; she pray 
to papa’s Dod when Sunday comes.” 


EVENING. IQ! 


ERRATUM, ETC. 


In the January “Sabbath at Home,” 
page 7, first column, line 21, read “a- 
tzons” for “ waters.” 

A correspondent, a distinguished citi- 
zen of New London, Ct., calls in question 
the statement, in the same article, that 
Mt. Ararat “was ascended for the first 
and only time by Dr. Parrot.” We 
are glad to know that these articles 
are read with critical eyes. Mr. Gage 
wishes us to say that he referred, as is 
customary in such statements, to ex- 
plorers of recognized standing, Euro- 
peans or Americans; and that he did 
not design to exclude the many ascents 
which may have been made by hunts- 
men, shepherds, and others who live in 
that neighborhood. Antonomoff, who is 
alleged to have ascended in 1834, was an 
inhabitant of the region. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


IX. 
EVENTS IN MARCH. 

1. What Jewish feast, observed to this 
day, but never commanded by Jehovah, 
was established in March, and what 
were the circumstances of its origin ? 

2. What public building of great re- 
ligious significance was completed in 
this month ? 

3. What city of Palestine was the 
scene of a striking miracle, and of the 
conversion of a rich man? Why do you 
think the events took place in March ? 

4. What was the name of the Jewish 
month corresponding to March ? 


X. 


What mother told her son his father to deceive? 
Who, when the lie was proved, most bitterly did grieve? 
Who thrice denied his Lord, then sorely wept? 
Who through God’s goodness was by ravens kept? 
Who dreamed a wondrous dream, which Daniel did 
explain ? 
And who believed not till he’d seen his Lord again? 
Take the first letter from the names 
Of those I here have given, 
And you wil] see what all must do 
Ere they can hope for heaven. 
ae 
1. Which is the longest book in the 


New Testament? which next in length ? 
which third ? 

2. Which is the shortest book in the 
New Testament? 

3. Which is the longest book in the 
Old Testament? which next in length ? 
which third ? 

4. Which is the shortest book in the 
Old Testament ? 


XII. 

In a wild country region, about twelve 
miles from the chief city of the nation, 
lived a young farmer tending his flocks, 
and gathering, in its season, the syca- 
more fruit. Though without education, 
he felt called of God to proclaim his 
truth, and especially to warn the people 
of coming judgments. His native land 
was then divided into two kingdoms, and 
his principal message was to the king 
and people farthest from his home. He 
was a bold, fervid, and eloquent speaker, 
but he was unable to gain a fair hear- 
ing. Some of his words have come 
down to us, and they contain passages 
which indicate his former occupation. 
Who was he? 
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XIII. —A LESSON ON GOD’S FORGIVING LOVE. 


Study these pictures and repeat the story which they contain. Who are repre- 


sented by the various persons ? 


es: 


Where is the lesson recorded in the Bible? 


Z: } 
Lips Hage 


v. SEBAT. 
Ney 


ANSWERS. 


Zech. i. 7—vii. 15 ; Ezra 


VI. (1) GIDEON. Judg. vi. 11. (2) 2 
Sam. XxiVpoe gh 2 (COT. ail. , (3) 


Deut. xxv. 4. 
Tim. v. 18. 


(4) 1 Cor.ix. 9, 10, 143 1 


vu. THE Lost SHEEP. Luke’ xy. 
3-7: 

vill. (1) Gen. v. 3-32. (2) Gen. vi. 3. 
(3) 487 years. 1 Kings vi. 1, 38. (4): 
Jacob was 130 years old when he stood 
before Pharaoh. Gen. xlvii. 9. Joseph 
was 39 years old when he sent for his 
father. Gen. xli. 46, 47; xlv.11. 


